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EBEN TOURJEE. 


Eben Tourjee, whose relations to the great musical event of the age, have 
at this moment brought him prominently before the public, has a history as 
instructive as it is interesting ; furnishing another instance of the success 
attendant upon a conscientious adherence to a given line of action, where 
the claims of God upon the life are duly recognized. 

He was born in Warwick, R. I., June 1, 1834, of French Huguenot stock, 
though his ancestors had for several generations resided in this country. 
His father, an active worker in the cause of Christ, was in humble circum- 
stances, and his young days were marked by struggles, hardships, and per- 
severance under difficulties, which gave firmness and tone to his character, 
and qualified him for the laborsof maturer life. At the age of eight years 
he was set to work in a cloth-printing establishment in East Greenwich ; 
walking several miles to his daily labor, and receiving for fourteen hours’ 
service per day the enormous sum of one dollar per week. Subsequently he 
became an operative in a woolen mill in the same town. Having by the 
closest economy saved a trifling sum, he burned to secure an education ; 
and, building the fires in winter, and ringing the bell in summer, he was 
enabled to attend for some terms the Greenwich Seminary, resuming his1a- 
bors at the factory from time to time, as his cireumstances became pressing, 
In 1847, he was awakened under the preaching of Rev. 
J. B. Husted, and gave his heart to the Saviour; 
subsequently connecting himself with the M. E. 
Church at Phenix, and continuing up to this time 
one of its most devoted adherents. 

At the age of thirteen, we find him an operative in 
the cotton mills of Gov. Elisha Harris, at Harrisville, 
R. I., —a gentleman notable in that section no less for 
his devotion to Methodism, and his services in its be- 
half, than for his business and political abilities. A 
rare observer of men, young Tourjee, a regular attend- 
an’ upon the Sabbath-school, and other means of grace, 
speedily engaged his attention and esteem, and was 
honored by him with a kind considgration which was 
of essential service. His daughter, who played the 
organ at the village church, was about to be married, 
and looking about for some one to fill her place, he 
selected him, and one Wednesday evening sent him 
the key of the instrument, with the request that he 
should prepare himself to play upon it. Although 
exhibiting almost from his infancy a rare taste for 
music, and deeply affected by it, he had been wholly 
prevented the cultivation of his genius, and indeed 
had not the slightest acquaintance with any musical 
instrument. His emetions were deeply stirred by the 
receipt of the Governor's message. “‘ I guarded that 
key,” he says, “‘ as a precioustreasure. I seem never 
to have been so happy in my life.” It will hardly be 
credited, but it is nevertheless true, that he prepared 
himself during the remaining days of the week to ac- 
company the choir on the next Sabbath — trembling 
all over, as he confesses —and in the course of a few 
weeks was regularly installed as church organist. 
And now his long pent-up yearnings for a musical 
education became uncontrollable. He commenced 
taking lessons of an instructor in Providence, frequent- 
ly walking one way — thirteen milés—to save his 
fare. To secure better means for pursuing his stud- 
ies, he became clerk in a music store in Providence, 
and sedulously devoting all his spare moments to his 
chosen art, he gained considerable proficiency. At 
the age of seventeen, he commenced business on his 
own account, as a music-dealer, in Fall River, Mass., 
teaching in the public schools, and publishing and 
editing a paper entitled, “ The Key-Note,” in the in- 
terests of musical art. The editorials of this little 
sheet display considerable ability, and derive peculiar 
interest from their almost prophetic utterances rela- 
tive to the future of musical culture in this country. 
Tn 1855, ‘* The Key-Note”’ was merged in ‘‘ The Mas- 
sachusetts Musical Journal,” of which he had edite- 
rial charge. A wider field was now opened to him 
in Newport, and he removed thither, disch g the multifarious duties of 
teacher in the public schools, church organist, director of musical conven- 
tions throughout the country, eté., etc. 

In 1859 he founded a Musical Institute at East Greenwich, becoming Di- 
rector of Music at the very institution which a few years before had been 
the scene of his early struggles for an education. His superior abilities as 
an instructor attracted a number of pupils too large for the accommoda- 
tions assigned him, and failing in an attempt to secure facilities adequate 
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The Providence Conservatory was on the high road to success, when, in 
February, 1867, there appeared to be a favorable opportunity for extending 
his sphere of operations, and he created in this city the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, to which his superior abilities have already given a 
wide reputation, and an unprecedented success, it having already, in the 
third year ofits existence, attained a position as the largest music school in 
the world, numbering on its rolls since its establishment, more than four 
thousand pupils, and having for its faculty acorps of nearly forty of the 
most accomplished instructors and most celebrated musicians of this coun- 
try. Of this institution he is the Director. 

Early in the present year, he was applied to by Mr. P. 8. Gilmore, to or- 
gtnize the great Chorus for the Peace Jubilee —a project so colossal as to 
excite the ridicule of its opponents, and which, in its undeveloped state, 
could hardly command the entire confidence of its friends and well-wishers. 
Before returning a decided answer, he sought Divine guidance,and, satis- 
fied that he was in the way of duty, he entered upon the work with charac- 
teristic enthusiasm, infusing life and confidence into what before seemed 
visionary and impracticable. Many were the prophecies of failure, but he 
held on. The results of his admirabl t were soon apparent. 
Response crowded upon response to his well- timed circulars, and the entire 








success which crowned his labors is historic. The skill with which that 
vast body of singers was organized, the perfection of their drill, the esprit 
du corps which he succeeded in infusing, are not the least of the marvels of 
that great occasion, and could only attend upon a thorough comprehension 
of the subject, a practical, deep acquaintance with human nature, and 
patient and laborious arrangement of details. We should be glad to insert 
here some encomiums of the ablest musicians upon his ability in this con- 
nection, but lack of space forbids. He was pressed to divide the honors of 





to the increasing applications, he d to Providence, establishing there 
& music school, which afterward took the charter name of the Providence 
Conservatory of Music; the first institution of the kind in this country. 
Previous to this, however, while connected with the school at East Green- 
wich, he visited Europe, entering himself as pupil of the most eminent 
masters of the Old World, and making critical examinations of the methods 
and text-books employed at the Conservatories. The developed culture of the 
continental schools, and especially the grandeur of the choral singing in the 
German Lutheran churches, filled him with wonder and delight, and he 
returned to this country more than ever stimulated in his determinati 

to achieve something notable for the inculcation of art, and thoroughly 
persuaded of the propriety and importance of congregational singing in 
our churches. His views upon the latter subject are embodied in a lecture 
delivered by him before the late M. E. Convention in Music Hall, which is 
published in another place in this number. 








ducting with Gilmore and Zerrahn, but he modestly declined; and it 
may be questioned if one half of the chorus gnized in the i 
individual who passed quietly to and fro among their ranks, the man whose 
genius had contributed so signally to the triumphs of the hour. 

Mr. Tourjee unites to a broad musical culture, administrative abilities of 
the highest order, an indomitable energy, and an aptitude for severe and 
long-continued exertion which is rarely equaled ; and all are crowned by a 
deep and persuasive piety, vitalizing and giving character to his whole 
being. The writer, who has enjoyed the rare privilege of a long intimacy 
with him, has found in his dally life a positive inspiration. ‘‘ What am I 
to do for Christ?” ig with him « continual query. The interests which 
are committed to his care, he seeks first of all to make tributary to Christ. 
His time, his means, are freely bestowed in efforts to do good. The North 
End Mission, a most efficient instru t for bating the infl of 





largely to his fostering care. Relinquishing the handsome sum which he 
ean command as Director of one of our city choirs, his Sabbaths are relig- 
iously devoted to missionary labor here. He is Superintendent of its Sab- 
bath-school, and foremost in all enterprises for p ting the practical 
good of those who are brought under its influences. From 150 to 200 chil- 
dren are gathered here on the Sabbath day, and to hear them sing the 
praises of God, inspired and led by his magnetic voice, is an occasion of ne 
ordinary interest. 

He was married in 1855, to Miss Abbie I. Tuell, of Warren, R. I., a lady 
of unusual beauty, intelligence, and moral worth. Admirably adapted to 
be the companion of such a man, sympathizing with his aspirations, consol- 
ing him in his struggles and disappointments, under all circumstances a 
most judicious counsellor, she was suddenly removed by death, in 1867, 
leaving the most satisfactory evidence that our loss was her eternal gain. 
The dispensation was a terrible one, but Christ was with him in the fur- 
nace. Sustaining grace was given, and he was enabled to say, meekly, 
‘* Thy will, not mine, be done.” 

In person, Mr. Tourjee is rather below the medium height —of slight, 
graceful figure — with unusually warm, courteous address, and possessed of 
rare fascination of manner.» In musical matters, he is, as may be sup- 
posed, an enthusiast. Of his special call to be an 
apostle of music, he entertains not the slightest 
doubt. Luther was not more profoundly impressed 
of his mission to preach the Reformation, than is he, 
that he is set apart to disseminate musical knowledge 
among the mass of the people. He may properly be 
styled the inaugurator of the class system in Ameri- 
ca; a system ensployed for centuries in the Conserva- 
tories of Europe, by means of which a musical educa- 
tion is brought within the reach of all, securing for 
the pupil, by association, the instructions of the most 
eminent teachers at a trifling cost, and furnishing the 
stimulus, not to be had in private lessons, of a lauda- 
ble desire to excel 

Wesleyan University has just honored itself by con- 
ferring upon him, in recognition of his services in the 
cause of music, especially sacred, the degree of Doe- 
tor of Music. Upon no one could it have been 
more worthily bestowed. Long live the worthy Doe- 
tor! May he be permitted to seé congregational sing- 
ing in all our churches an accomplished fact, and 
realize his cherished aspiration, that the teeming 
multitudes of our land may become one vast chorus, 
holding perpetual Jubilee. X. 
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Duxbury was selected for the landing of the Cable, 
for the opposite reason that its nearest neighbor, 
Plymouth, was selected for the landing of the Pil- 
grims. The latter was chosen because it had a rock ; 
the former because it had none. Prof. Pierce selected 
this, John Carver that. Duxbury could not get along 
without a substitute for a rock, and so a “ hum- 
mock * midway of its beach, and a little back of it, 
is made the real landing-place of the Cable. It is 
thought yet that the Cable may be transferred to the 
Highland Light, off Cape Cod, which would be a sad 
blow to Duxbury, especially after all its late “ blow- 
out,” edible, audible and bibable, utterable and un- 
utterable. 

a 

The Advocate quotes with approval a word of The 
Congregationalist, which says, ‘‘ Lay Representation 
is a step towards Congregationalism.”’ Will it also 
approve another statement of the same journal, that 
the relations of our churches and pastors is of the 
same sort as the Roman Catholic? If itis a good au- 
thority in one case, itis in the other. 

———— 


Dr Curry hails Dr. Lore as being, with himself, the 
only two editors who will oppose the decision of the 
Church in Lay Delegation. “ Come on, my part- 
ner in distress,” he cries. He might add, ‘‘ My comrade through this wil- 
derness.” We hope they will both ‘‘ come on” te the heights the rest have 
attained. They must feel lonely in that swamp. May they “ forget their 
doubts and fears, and look beyond this vale of tears, to our celestial hill,” 
and not only look but leap. That exultant hymn was not made for droop- 
ing spirits. Dr. Lore has not yet opposed it, and we doubt if he will. Our 
strong-souled and stronger-willed friend will have to travel that road alone, 
May he soon reach the good Methodist summit, and shout vietory over 
these late backslidings and besetting» from Giant Despair. 
acca ettieengntiagan 
Rev. H. 0. Hoffman, of Shelbyville, Tenn., deprecates, in The Western, 
the Union question, and declares, that “the greatest enemy to union of 
peace between the two sections of the country is the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. There is no doubt of this. Better see our enemy convert 
ed before we take him to our arms. 





Carson, Nevada, saw a novel sight lately, a white and colored boy hitched 
together as horses, and a yellow Chinese boy driving them. Is that pro- 
phetic of the future relations of the peoples they represent. 





last week was remarkable for an oneal number of deaths in this city 
- all ages and conditions — many of them fearfully sudden. 





the vile quarter in which it is located, owes its existence and maintenance 


The fact was | appropriately noticed in some of our churches Sunday. 
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@riginal and Selected Papers. 
—e— 
THE BLESSED DEAD. 
You think the picture like her — so gentle, sweet, and fair, — 
There is the little smiling mouth, and wavy lines of hair, 
And eyes that meet your loving gaze — only they cannot 
glow 
Like those you closed the lids upon — perhaps ’twas years 
ago! 
For ’twas not eyes, or smiling mouth, or wavy lines of hair 
Which drew your heart so close to her, and made her seem so 
fair ; 
’T was magnet-power from loveliness under Christ’s blest con- 
trol, 
’T was light from inward sunshine, ’twas nobleness of soul. 


You think of that unselfish heart, happy if you were glad; 
The eyes that wept, and lips that prayed if you were growing 


sad : 

So strangely tender when you sinned — ah! well yeu know 
the power, — 

And thank God through a life-time for the blessing of an 
hour! 


You think of the unflinching soul, with ne’er a thought of 
fear, 

The feet which walked untiringly in paths by Christ made 
clear ; 

*Till, gazing in the patient face, and gleaming ot the eyes, 

You write a life’s whole history in the word Self-sacrifice. 


Let Him be thanked, that such as this have lived, and loved, 
and died, 

And made the path seem brighter, which leads to the other 
side : 

They taught our yearning hearts to say, while fading from 
our sight — 

“O God, earth’s lights are paling, grant us Thy dearer 
light!” 


As strains from distant music, stealing sweetly on the ear, 
As wafted breath from hidden flowers, floating on viewless 
air, 
As lingering tints of loveliness, from sunset glory shed — 
So be to us the memory of our ever blessed dead. 
Mary G. Brarnarp. 


al 


MORNING WORSHIP WITH THE COLORED METH- 
ODISTS OF WILMINGTON, N. C. 


BY REV. F. MOORE. 





Leaving Philadelphia about midday, our party, three in 
number, had travelled diligently much of the afternoon by 
rail, and then all the night on the chilly Chesapeake. Re- 
suming the cars early the next morning, we dashed through 
a storm of sleet and snow, over the low, flat land of lower 
southeastern Virginia, greeted before we left the State 
with a sight of the bright green holly-tree, and also witha 
specimen of the famous cypress swamp forests of the South, 
draped freely with the air-fed gray moss, which droops from 
innumerable branches in solemn, funereal gloom. Entering 
North Carolina, wesoon crossed the Roanoke River on the 
famous Weldon bridge, which was a centre of high interest 
during the Rebellion. At the little village of Weldon, we 
took the cars of the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad. 
All the day long our train rattled and roared, stormed and 
screamed over the level plateau of Eastern North Carolina. 
The scenery was very monotonous ; to see a part was to see 
all of it. Interminable forests of stately pines, with 
sional patches of cleared ground, and now and then a thrift- 
less looking village, with the dark gray sandy soil, were 
the chief features of the coup d’wil. There was a pleasant 
relief to the tedium of the way in a few somewhat tasteful 
towns ; among them Goldsborough, where we beheld, with 
a thrill we shall never forget, the national flag floating from 
a tall staff, at the encampment of some colored troops. Be- 
sides, after travelling for some time — it was the 26th of- 
February of the current year — we reached a line where 
the snow vanished, the ruddy blossoms of peach-trees greeted 
the eye, and where the tumultuous gloom of a wintry sky 
gave place suddenly to violet fields of air, and the pearly 
cumulous cloads of a day in delicious June. On we rushed 
over our level highway, crossing during the day various 
streams gurgling along full banks, down through the pine 
woods to their home in the sea. Chief among these streams 
were the Tar and Neuse rivers. At length the sun sank 
away from sight, round, full, and gloriously golden, while 
we were crossing a southern savanna, covered with golden 
grass, and margined with a dense forest having a level sum- 
mit. The scene reminded me of how this same sun, which 
burns on so steadily through all the years and generations 
of earth, drooped from sight, years ago, over the scraggy, 
level woods which fringe the St. Mary River where it pours 
its mighty floodsinto Lake Huron. Thus the earth be- 
comes an art gallery for the soul. As we were all inva- 
lids after the continuous travel of some hundreds of miles, 
we were thoroughly wearied, when, a while after dark, we 
reached Wilmington, forever famous because of its asso- 
ciation with Fort Fisher, and blockade running during 
the late bloody war. I must not pause, Mr. Editor, to 
describe Wilmington in detail, or you will pronounce my 
article too long. It is admirably planted on a sandy pla- 


Wilmington is the metropolis in our country, of tar, resin, 
and turpentine. There are marks of wealth and refine- 
ment in the city, which contains, I suppose, something ap- 
proximating twenty thousand inhabitants. You will par- 
don me for mentioning, and enjoy with me, one beautiful 
sight witnessed while strolling through the streets on the 
27th of February. Coming right out of the icy winds and 
sombre clouds of a Northern winter, the view was intensely 
fascinating. In the midst of some shrubbery which sur- 
rounded a really elegant residence, were two tall, well- 
developed japonica bushes, in full bloom. The bushes 
were crowded with the rich purple-white flowers; the bees 
were nestling in them, and buzzing around them, while 
the ground was covered with the crumbled petals. Rest- 
ing as we did for the Lord’s day, I was permitted to gratify 
an earnest desire to worship with the colored people in 
their own land, the land hallowed by their sweat and sor- 
rows. My brethren, travelling with me, cheerfully accom- 
panied me to the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Zion, which we found away out on the northeastern cor- 
ner of the city. The preacher, Rev. Ellis Laverage, who 
had been a slave all his life until the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation had shivered his chains, we found to be a man of 
great force of character, and to be a rich and racy natural 
orator. Heisa man of some fifty or more years of age, 
full height, average development of form, and has a solemn 
and yet genial expression of countenance. His voice was 
full and clear, but not at all boisterous in its tones. He 
is evidently a keen observer of human nature, and must 
have great tact in the management of men. The congre- 
gation was large, men and women being both present in 
nearly equal numbers, for it so happened that the preacher 
was to preach a funeral sermon, to commemorate a sister 
in the Lord who had expired in holy triumph. I might 
mention that representatives of societies among them, male 
and female, marched into the church in full regalia, and 
thus we white visitors were politely invited from our front 
seats to chairs within the altar railing. The text was com- 
posed of the words, “To him that overcometh, will I give 
to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the para- 
dise of God.” Rev. ii: 7. His division was threefold: re- 
marks on the tree of life in the first paradise; on Jesus as 
the tree of life in the plan of redemption; and on the ever 
living rapture of the redeemed in Heaven. It would be 
an exaggeration to say that the sermon was characterized 
by closeness of thought or polish of style. Yet there was 
thought in it, much keen, shrewd, practical thought, for it 
was full of telling digressions as an orange-tree is with 
thorns. Space will allow but the briefest allusion to some 
of the interesting utterances of this fervid preacher of 
Christ, for it is but just to say his sermon was full of Jesus, 
his vital relationship to human salvation. At one time he 
spoke of times of trouble in the lives of his hearers as times 
“when they (you) could neither see sky nor shore.” No 
language could be more expressive to“some’of his people, 
who must have sailed on the ocean which beats around 
stormy Hatteras. At one point of the discourse he referred 
to the fact that the women (colored women) sometimes 
think, with their tread-mill toils at home, that their lot in 
life is harder than that of the men. The brief and effec- 
tive reply was in substance, “ While you are cooking and 
drudging at home, where are the men? Sweating away 
out in the field, and sometimes they come home with their 
trousers froze.” Let no reader smile at this last blunt ex- 

ion, for there is a tale of anguish in it. In the hu- 
mid atmosphere of North Carolina, when the’ cold is at all 
)severe, it penetrates the scantily-clad human frame to the 
very bones. When rain, and sleet, and cold all combine 
against the poor field laborer who may be destitute of ge- 
nial underclothing, the “trousers froze,” indicates a terri- 
ble reality of suffering which has dug the grave of many 
an unknown and forgotten slave. A memorable passage 
of our preacher, and one which awakened deep emotion in 
his hearers, was about prayer — the mercy-seat. He said, 
truly enough, “ The mercy-seat is not to be found only in 
the church, but it may be found at home, away upin the 
garret.” He farther said, very quaintly and earnestly 
about answers to prayer, as given at once, or after some 
time of wrestling of soul, “ Sometimes He (the Lord) gits 
there (at the mercy-seat) first, and sometimes you git there 
first. But then He is only standing a little way off, and 
will come to you.” The sermon closed with statements 
about the deceased Christian woman, and a point of great 
and overwhelming power was made of the fact, that as 
her soul was departing, she cried, “ Open the door! open 
the door,” just as if she did it that she might step into the 
fire-chariot of the Lord, and mount to the rest of the 
weary, drawn by celestial steeds. The coronation glory 
of our Sabbath morning worship was realized in the closing 
hymn. The preacher kindly informed the choir, which 
made creditable music, that here he would dispense with 
their services, and desired the whole congregation to unite 
with him while he sang — 

“ On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,” etc. 

Steadily he gave out verse by verse and sang the words 
to solemn and touching music. The whole congregation 
did sing, and as the hymn awakened memories of their 
life-sorrows, outcast and trampled as they had been, and 
inspired sublime confidence in gaining a home — 

“ Where sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 





teau, just in the position to control a large commerce. 


Are felt and fear’d no more,” 








the surge of hallowed emotions became irrepressible. Be- 
neath the broodings of the Divine Comforter, the entire as- 
sembly rocked, and wept, and shouted, until it would have 
required a heart of modern transcendental frigidness to re- 
main unmoved, My companions and myself felt the afflatus of 
God ; as the gollen wheat-stalks bend before the sweet 
summer wind, we bowed our heads (at least I did), and 
wept. Suchscenes of worship transpire all over the South- 
ern States. Cherishing as I do nothing but honest, kindly 
feeling towards my countrymen of the South, of all races, I 
have been sorely grieved to find so much of that passion of 
which Horace speaks when he says, “ Ira furor brevis est,” 
still remaining. “In God we trust,” is the noble sentiment 
now stamped upon our national five cent pieces. While 
there is so much Divine power anointing the worship of 
the Southern’ freedmen, we know, that as the day of Lib- 
erty came, so the day will soon break in full splendor, when 
the whole South shall be reconstructed in righteousness, 
and dwell in peace. 


ae ee 
MISSIONARY SELF-DENIAL. 
BY REV. E. DAVIS. 


In the present depleted state of our Missionary treasury, 
is itnot a proper time for the members of our Church to 
consider the necessity of self-denial to sustain the glorious 
Missionary cause? Out of the 1,225,000 members, how 
soon could the funds be furnished to maintain our present 
missions, and to start new ones, if young and old, one and 
all, would give of their abundance till they touched the sel/- 
denial point. The mission of Christ to this sin-cursed 
earth began in self-denial. “God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son,” and with the vivid knowl- 
edge of all the shame and pain of the garden and of the 
cross, Jesus so loved us that He gave Himself to die for 
us. 

Can we have the spirit of Christ without the spirit of 
self-defiial ? Nay, verily! Look at the self-sacrificing 
apostles. To spread this missionary fire they compassed sea 
and land, and dared the fagot and the flame. Without 
wealth, without temples, without civil or political power or 
patronage, how they toiled and suffered till they filled not 
only Jerusalem, but most of the civilized world with their 
doctrine. This spirit kept the Church alive during the 
thousand years of the dark ages. It animated the rugged 
soul of a Luther, and the refined spirit of a Melancthon. 
This glowed in the souls of the martyrs as they sealed their 
testimony with their blood. It fired the souls of the Wes- 
leys as they broke the bread of life to the perishing multi- 
tudes. This enabled Dr, Coke to give his ample fortune 
to establish a mission in India, and to yield up his spirit to 
God on his way there. This it was that enabled Dr. Jud- 
son to do and suffer so much for Burmah. Bishop Asbury, 
filled with this self-denial, deprived himself of wife and 
home, and with the good news of the gospel he waded the 
swamps, forded the rivers, climbed the mountains, and 
crossed the plains of America at the rate of three thousand 
miles per year. 

When the Moravians heard that the people of Green- 
land were without the knowledge of Christ, they deter- 
mined to go,and when they reached Copenhagen, they 
were told that they could not get wood, in that far-off land, 
to build houses with. Then they said, “ We will dig in 
the ground and live there.” For five tedious years they 
toiled on amid poverty, disease, and death, without seeing 
a single soul converted. 


“Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigor of a northern sky ; 
And plant successfully sweet Sharon’s rose, 
On icy plains, and in eternal snows.” 


At last their hearts are filled with joy at the fruit of 
their self-sacrificing toil, The order of Jesuits show a zeal 
worthy of a better cause. At the midnight hour, in the 
chapel of the abbey of Montmartre, near Paris, some three 
centuries ago, Ignatius Loyola and his few companions, 
by a solemn vow, bound themselves to renounce the world, 
for the purpose of preaching Christ. At the command of 
the Pope, said Ignatius, “ 1 would embark on a mission for 
any shore, in a vessel without rudder, sails, masts, or stores,” 
and in imitation of this zeal, the whole Order became a mar- 
vel of moral heroism, till they and their successors have 
affected the history, and will yet affect the destiny of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. What spot upon 
earth has not felt their influence? If they had preached 
the pure gospel of Christ instead of the delusions of Anti- 
christ, they had long since hastened the millennium dawn. 

We find self-denial in other callings. See a Newton 
poring over his mighty problems, “ till the midnight wind 
swept over his papers the ashes of his long extinguished 
fire.” Seea Reynolds hold his pencil for thirty-six hours 
together. See a Dryden, heedless of privations, thinking 
on for a fortnight in a perfect frenzy, when composing an 
ode. See Heyne, the German scholar, allowing himself 
only two nights of weekly rest for six months in succession, 
that he might complete the perusal of old Greek authors. 
O, for the same self-denial in missionary enterprise. 

How sublime it is to live in our day, when the whole 
world is opening for missionary toil. Where are the men 
for India, China, Africa, Spain, Italy, or Madagascar ? 
and if the hundreds of men were found which these ripen- 
ing fields demand, where is the money to send them forth ? 
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Our Bishops tell us plainly, in their published appeal, that 
the Church must furnish more money or they must curtail 


the work already begun. Are we willing, in this progres- 
sive age to go backward? to recall a single missionary, 
when we ought to send out an hundred? Would this be 
worthy of the successors of him who said, “ The world is 
my parish,” or of the largest Church on this continent ? 
Nay, it cannot be. We have the money, and our souls 
must be stirred with this holy fire, till we cast it into the 
treasury of the Lord, and send forth the heralds of a free 
and full salvation to the ends of the earth. Two hundred 
thousand dollars are called for to relieve the Missionary 
Treasury, besides the regular collections. Here is a grand 
opportunity to practice self-denial. Who among us will 
forego the luxury of a new garment, or a summer 
visit, or a new article of furniture, to secure money for 
this glorious cause ? A Sabbath-school scholar became so 
desirous to give something for the poor heathen, that when 
unable to do anything else, she cut a part of the ribbon off 
her bonnet, made it into a book-mark, having printed on 
it “ Lord, save,” she offered it to the Superintendent to be 
sold for the missionary cause. God accepted her offering, 
and in return gave her anew heart. Ata missionary meet- 
ing a backslider offered five dollars, the pleading went on, 
then he touched the self-denial point, and gave five more. 
He was soon reclaimed. Let us bring all the tithes into 
the store-house, and God will pour upon us His abundant 
blessing. 
adnate 
THE WAY. 
I. 
I said, “O Guide, go forth : 
I will follow Thee any whither.’ 
And behold, as we went out over the earth, 
It was all June together ; 
The sun steeped half the world in bliss, 
And the shadows steeped the rest in quietness. 
And I said, “I have heard of Thy way, O Lord, 
How that it goeth dark through the dark, — 
Fire and water, tumult and blood, 
Woes to be suffered and foes withstood. 
I have heard that the only way to the ark 
Is over the flood ! 
And now, O Lord, is this the way ? 
For, behold, I tread smooth paths to-day. 
What if I loiter and fail to win?” 
But He said, ‘‘ This is the way; 
Walk ye herein.” 


Il. 
L spoke again, and said, “ I have heard 
That our joy-times here are quickly past, 
That the smooth paths are not long to tread, 
With smile of the sun and with song of the bird; 
. But, Lord, how long shall this last ?” 
** Not long,” He said ; 
“ And see thou follow Me afterward.” 
Even at that moment I slipped and sank, ' 
Slipped and stumbled down the bank, 
Down the bank to a path beneath, 
Chill and dank as the shadow of death. 
“ Lord,” I cried, “ I have stumbled astray ; 
Lead me back, Lord, into Thy way ! 
Out of the pitfall, out of the gin, 
Far from terror and safe from sin, 
Hold Thou up my goings therein!” 
But He said, “ This is the way ; 
Walk ye herein.” 


Tir. 
I went along in that shadow of death, 

Going and weeping under my breath, 

And whispering said, “ It was better with me 
O, better ! — out on the sunny lea.” 

But He answered, “‘ This is thy best, 
That thou follow Me here, and into My rest.” 
I said, ‘’ O Master, how shall I know 
When my best is gladness or woe ? 

How shall I learn what Thy ways be?” 

_ And He said, ‘‘ Leave that to Me. 

Follow Me only whither I go, 

Through chilling shadow and scorching glow, 
Through the desert dust and the battle din, 
Till the goal be reached, and finished the test, 
Till the sorrow is past, and the joy is best, — 

Till I say, ‘ This is My rest ; 

Enter herein.’ ” 
— Good Words. 
——> 


THE GRANDER RHINE. 





I apply this descriptive phrase to the river Elbe, at the 
close of a long ride upon its waters. Its features of gran- 
deur and its pictures of beauty are all fresh. Its long 
and varied panorama is still floating before me. To be 
sure, the Rhine pictures are, farther back, overlaid by a 
thousand pic‘ures of art and nature, succeeded by scenes 
of the greatest civil, asthetic, and ecclesiastical impor- 
tance. But still I think the epithet to be a proper one, and 
believe I shall think so, when time shall have set the two 
panoramas at such distance as to make the comparison 
more just. 

The two rivers have much in common. Each is born 
in the Alps, bas very few tributaries, is so fed from eter- 
nal hills that they know little of drought in summer, each 
flows mostly through very level and fertile plains, and has 
near its middle portion a mountainous region of about one 
hundred miles, through which to make its way, amid scenes 
of alternate sublimity and beauty. 

The Rhine is superior to the Elbe in historic interest. 
Along its narrow shores have tramped the legions of the 
armies of all adjacent nations, since history told us of its 
existence, By its side one begins to feel amazed. that 


there meets him at such a distance from Rome, over the 


| intervening Alps, along its ways of such extreme difficulty, 

such astonishing proof of the power of the empire of the 
“ Eternal City.” The pilgrimage to Rome begins in 
England. It lies along the highway of this ancient river. 
Indeed, one almost seems to have reached the Rome he 
has read of in Tacitus and Cesar, as name after name, 
inscription after inscription, and abundant sculpture, from 
Roman chisels, meets his eye. Along this river have 
marched the armies of nearly all modern Europe. Here 
feudalism flourished, and here, thank God, died, leaving 
such gigantic relics of its power, as to make one wonder 
that tyranny could attain such dominance, and servitude 
such utter subjection. 

But the Elbe has its advantages over the Rhine. Its 
mountains are higher, their forms are much more pictur- 
esque. The history of man’s connection with it is much 
more pleasing, and the condition of man along its banks 
far better. Most of the rock is a white sandstone. 
Cleavage is both horizontal and perpendicular. Fre- 
quently a rock will be so eaten out into fissures perpendic- 
ularly, as to appear like the many columned nave of a 
Gothic church. Frequently they rise in regularly tapering 
pinnacles. Ofttimes vast rounded masses seem poised on 
columns quite too small for their support. The walls have 
a perpendicularity that is calculated to fill one with awe, 
as the steamer runs so near as to be crushed, should one 
of the rounded masses be started by a breath. Houses 
are built with only three walls, the rock affording a fourth, 
Houses are inserted where five hundred feet of rock over- 
hangs the roof. Standing on the bow of the steamer, you 
can sometimes hardly hear the noise of the swift paddle 
wheels, for the multitudinous echoes of them that sound 
like a near cascade. 

The condition of man is more pleasing. The region is 
not cursed with wine-raising. The houses have a neat, 
roomy, and comfortable look. The flying shadows on the 
waving fields of grain are much more beautiful than the 
ghastly stiffness of peeled vine-stakes. The mountain 
sides are worked as quarries for scores of miles, There is 
greater wealth in stone and ice, than in all the rich blood 
of the grape. Fewer women were at work in the fields ; 
their homes were wortkier of their care. Thus is shown 
the influence of the Protestant religion. For Catholicism 
bestows on one woman such adoration, that it absolves 
itself from respect to all the rest of womankirfd. I saw 
the change back again, as I came to the Bohemian frontier, 
above Aussiz. Crosses stood by the roadside, crowned the 
highest hills; and near by, were thirty women in one field, 
and soon after a gang at work in a quarry, and another 
shoveling earth on a railway embankment. 

There is a very extensive commerce on the Elbe, hardly 
any on the Rhine. Enterprise, thrift, beauty, sublimity, 
all combined in single pictures or succeeding each other 
in alternating visions, all crowded into a day of unusual 
beatity, combine to render this a day of richest experi- 
ences. 

A PRAGUE PICTURE. 

Lounging out into an open square at half past eight, 
just after getting into Prague, I saw a picture somewhat 
novel. Before a monument, into which had been set a 
bedizened figure of the Virgin, illuminated by half a dozen 
candles, sat a priest, in citizen’s dress, chanting, with 
forty Yankee nasal power, a mass, Occasionally he shook 
a quart cup that had a few kreutzers in it, as an invitation 
to the faithful to make further deposits. His musical ac- 
companiment, copper rattled in tin, seemed to chime 
excellently with his voice. His manner was that of su- 
preme indifference to everything but the prospect of cash. 
His audiegce was made up mostly of the poorest class 
of women, kneeling on the hard stones beside their laid 
off burdens. They joined occasionally in the chant, and 
continually inspected the new arrivals. A lady stood 
among them rather elegantly dressed. She was more stud- 
ied than any Venus I have seen in all the galleries of art 
I have visited in a fortnight. They went over her with 
hungry eyes, from head to foot, again and again. Some 
forgot chant and rosary in the inspection, and others not. 
Breathing a prayer to the Creator that he would hear all 
sincere prayer, I turned away. And now, having noted 
these experiences of the day, I must seek the rest of 
night. 

THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


On my way to Vienna, to-day, I fell into company with 
an intelligent officer of the State Railway. He was willing 
to listen patiently to my slow German of somewhat more 
than ten words a minute, And he had the good sense to 
conform the rapidity of his speech to my ear, as unaccus- 
tomed as my tongue. An additional track was being laid, 
and the gangs of laborers were made up of about equal 
proportions of women and men promiscuously mingled. 
I asked him what wages the women received for a day’s 
work. He answered, forty kreutzers (twenty cents U. S. 
money). Do they receive the same as the men?” 
“O no, the men have one hundred.” I looked out for 
the occasion of the difference. I did not discover that it 
was on account of their doing less work. For there stood 
a woman swinging a twelve pound sledge, driving spikes, 
which a man was complacently putting into the holes for 
her. A few rods farther there was a hand car pushed by 
a woman and a boy, in which five men were riding. I 
glanced into the field, where fifty hands were at work. 














The women certainly were keeping their end up. I re- 
membered seeing a man riding after a team of two dogs, 
the day before, while women always help the dogs draw, 
even an empty wagon. I remembered having seen women 
carrying mortar and bricks up a long ladder, while a man 
complacently loaded them on their willing shoulders, Less 
work and less willingness surely could not account for dif- 
ference in wages. I turned to my informant and asked 
the reason. “QO!” said he, “it costs more to furnish a 
man; he must have shoes, tobacco, and hat, while the 
women have none, and clothes made by tailors are more 
expensive than those women make for themselves.” I 
looked out again, and truly, in a line of four, swinging 
pickaxes, two women, without hats and pipes, were strik- 
ing the sharp stones with the pick, close to their bare feet, 
while the men were well shod, covered, and encumbered 
with variously sized pipes. I wonder the women do not 
discover that supply follows want. What is the prospect 
of a better condition for women? Slowly improving, but 
very remote fashion is very potent in Europe, to say the 
least. They differ from us in one respect, having adopted 
a fashion they adhere to it rigidly, by the century. You 
can tell from what village a peasant woman comes, by her 
dress. Some of these modes of dress were adopted in ages 
of barbaric taste, and they contrast strangely enough with 
the colors and styles of to-day. Some carefully conceal 
every trace of hair, in a tightly drawn black silk kerchief, 
others do the hair up in a pinnacle-on the top of the head. 
Some are gorgeous in colors, as a painted belle of the 
American Indians. The men are less exact in following 
fashions, though I saw some Sclavonic laborers toiling in 
the hot sun, with sheepskin overcoats on, wool turned in- 
side, because some old, rheumatic, forty-times great grand- 
father of theirs set them the example. 

All this might of fashion militates against any better- 
ment of their condition, They toil thus because their 
mothers did. 

Still the world moves, and Austria must be taken with 
it. She was taught im the battle fields over which I have 
come to-day, where yet linger the evidences of war, that 
flint-locks are no match for needle guns. Pride has been 
her curse, humiliation must be her medicine. These very 
railroads that the women toil to build in their Egypt, will 
afford means of an Exodus. You cannot speak the word 
America, to a German, without making his eye brighten. 
An Austrian was on the train to-day, who had been fifteen 
years in America, and he is here to tell the story of her 
freedom for a few days and return, He will draw others 
after him. The Emperor of Austria has shown in two 
years past, more signs of feeling the pulse of the world, in 
regard to mechanic arts, intellectual vigor, and religious 
freedom, than have been shown in a century before. But 
considering how much there is to be done, recent progress 
seems as slow as the precession of the equinoxes. I have 
travelled thirteen hours to-day by rail, through some of the 
finest country in the world, and touched but one consider- 
able city; namely, Briinn, “ The Leeds of Austria,” popu- 
lation 60,000. There are but very few villages, a most 
plentiful lack of well-dressed people. I remember of see- 
ing three, beside railroad employees. toa" 

The land seems to be very well cultivated, but the 
houses are poor, low, thatched, floorless, with but few win- 
dows of six or eight lights each. The whole appearance 
of the country tells of the worst possible government and 
religion. How a people so industrious, frugal, and in a 
country so rich, can be kept so poor, can be understood 
only when one goes through the palaces of the kings, and 
the hardly less rich treasuries of the Church. 

After reading my remarks on the woman question, I 
think I ought to add a P.S. We must never forget that 
there are compensations in Providence, that man cannot 
take away. The ability to do what these women do is 
worth much, if not all it costs. It is worth much to be 
able to walk off easily with half a barrel of coals, as I 
have seen them do. Such women could carry their lovers 
and husbands out of an environed city. They have a 
majesty of bearing, and dignity of pose. The sculptor can 
easily find models for his ideal Zenobias. The fields are 
fuller of picturesque forms of womanly strength, than the 
art galleries. I have often seen the fantastically dressed 
peasant woman beside the elegancies of wealth in the 
Cathedral. I have seen them in the suburbs of the 
cathedral cities, taking their way homeward, disdaining 
to ride, their shoes in their hands, their freed feet feeling 
with pleasure the cool earth, with no sign of weariness in 
their majestic step, filling the air with ripples of laughter, 
and have felt thankful that no wealth or power could 
monopolize all the blessings of life. The Good Father 
likes to give good gifts to all his children. Ww. 

Vienna, June 5th. 








A Berkshire countryman being a witness in a case at 
Guildhall, was thus addressed by the advocate for the a 
site party : “ How now, you fellow in the leathern doublet, 
what are you to have for swearing?” ‘“ Please, your wor- 
ship,” quoth the countryman, “ if you get no more for bawl- 
ing and lying than I do for swearing, you will soon be in a 
leathern doublet as well as I am.” 


The landlord of a hotel said to a boarder, ‘ Look o’ 
here! I want you to pay your bill, and you must! I have 
asked you often enough for it, and I tell you now that you 
don’t leave the house until you have paid it.” “ Good!” 
said the lodger. * I'll stay with you as long as I live.” 
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THE RED BREAST OF THE ROBIN. 


AN IRISH LEGLND. 


Of all the merry little birds that live up in the tree, 
And carol from the scyamore and chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman that dearest is to me, 
Is the one in coat of brown and scarlet waistcoat. 
It’s cockit little Robin ! 
And his head he keeps a-bobbin’. 
Of all the other pretty fowls I’d choose him ; 
For he sings so sweetly still, 
Through his tiny, slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon his bosom. 


When the frost is in the air, and the snow upon the ground, 
To other little birdies so bewilderin’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he is found, 
Singing Christmas stories to the children : 
Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades, 
By a cruel man who took ’em there to lose ’em ; 
But Bobby saw the crime, 
(He was watching all the time !) 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom. 


When the changing leaves of autumn around us thickly fall, 
And everything seems sorrowful and saddening, 
Robin may be heard on the corner of a wall, 
Singing what is solacing and gladdening. 
And sure, from what I’ve heard, 
He’s God’s own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just to amuse ’em ; 
But once he sat forlorn 
On a cruel Crown of Thorn, 
And the blood it stained his pretty little bosom. 
— Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 





LIKE BEGETS ITS LIKE. 
BY REY. A. B. RUSSELL. 


As arule, we impart to those who come under our im- 
mediate influence the impression of that character which 
we bear ourselves. Especially is this true of parents upon 
the hearts of their children, An example of good and bad 
parental influence came under our observation not many 
months since. An old man, leaning upon his crutches, 
slowly, and with difficulty, entered a car, lately, in which 
we were travelling. His vulgarity and profanity soon 
made it manifest that he had grown old in vice. His dem- 
onstrations led us to inquire about him, when we were told 
that he had two sons in the State Prison; one for murder, 
and the other for a grave offense against the Common- 
wealth. We thought of a saintly old man, whose bedside 
we had just left, and the contrast between the two, and 
the result of that influence which they had exerted upon 
their immediate posterity. While the ungodly man’s chil- 
dren were spending their days in the felon’s prison, kept 
from the world at large by bolts and bars, it was quite oth- 
erwise with the good man’s children; for one of his sons 
is a successful minister of Christ, and nearly all of his 
numerous family are Christians, and all are respected and 
beloved, even down to the third generation, The wise 
man has said truly, “ The hoary head is a crown of glory, 
if it be found in the way of righteousness.” If our char- 
acters as men and women affected no one but ourselves, 
the responsibility would not be so great; but since no 
man liveth to himself, and our lives tell upon the destinies 
of others, we are fearfully responsible, and accountable to 
God for our influence upon society, and especially upon 
those of our own household. May a sense of this respon- 
sibility be ever kept before us, as ministers and members 
of the Church of Christ. 





Samson’s Foxxs.—When a boy, I was puzzled with all 
parts of this affair. Thought I: 

“ Would not the firebrand burn the string, or the hair of 
the tail? how could a dull brand, dragged fast through the 
corn, set it on fire? Why not the foxes sent singly ? would 
not two of them pull contrary ways, and prevent their run- 
ning at all? and how could he catch somany foxes?” No 
doubt thousands of boys have felt these difficulties, and 
thousands of knowing men have turned up their noses at 
the account, as unworthy of serious belief. But let us look 
again. Skepticism is generally a lazy thing, not pleased 
with study. 

In the original Hebrew, the word means jackals, doubt- 
less. This animal is not solitary like the foxes, put in 
large packs. They take shelter in the deep caverns abound- 
ing in that country of limestone hills. Samson, being a 
chief, could easily command the assistance of a large num- 
ber of men; block up the entrance of the caves, and catch 
as many as he pleased. In that rude state of society, such 
sport would please them well. The word translated fire- 
brand, means torch. In many parts of the East, the torch 
is often made several feet long, of combustible materials 
tied tightly ther so as to blaze out strongly at one end, 
while it is held at the other end by the hand, and lasts for 
many hours. If dragged along on the ground, it would still 
blaze fiercely. These » glaring torches were what 
Gideon’s men had, for their night attack upon the camp ; 
not the little fine flame of a house-lamp, put out by a fast 
walk, or a breath! soo Samson had tied the torch to 
a single jackal ; the frightened animal would have bounded 
along with such velocity as might not have set fire to the 
grain ; while two of them with their tails tied, must inclose 
enough of the stiff stalks to impede them considerably and 
so give the blaze time to kindle all along their course. They 
could not stand still because the burning straw close behind 
would compel them to go on. If Samson had sent his men 
to set the fields on fire with their own hands, the Philistines 





would have caught and killed some of them ; but they could 
not catch the jackals. 

The southern steeps of Dan overlooked the land of the 
Philistines. Even at this day, we are told, that same plain 
is a vast grain-field. Samson might station his different 
parties of men, with their jackals, along the side of the hills 
for a considerable distance. When they had made the long 
hair of the two tails fast to the small end of the torch by 
many knots, they would light the other end, perhaps, with a 
few extra drops of oil. The jackal must go down hill ; the 
men would not allow them to turn and go back to the cav- 
erns. They would naturally steer for the tall grain to hide 
themselves; there were no fences to stop them. Presently 
there would be a hundred and fifty lines of crackling fire 
qoutes to the right and left over miles of yellow grain. 

‘he enraged owners, living here and there in villages, would 
ae ae chase the jackals. This would only spread the 
ruin still more widely. 

All this shows how intently Samson must have thought 
out the different parts of the cunning contrivance. It agrees 
with his character, which evidently had in it a considerable 
spice of reckless fun. We can see him sitting on the rocky 
brow of his native hills, looking down on the rich fields of 
his enemies, pondering his plan, and smiling to think how 
he would serve them. 

This is a beautiful instance of the clear light which may 
be thrown on an obscure passage of Scripture by making 
ourselves acquainted with its geography and the circum- 
stances of its time. * 





Tuer Propigat Son 1x Curnese. — A young China- 
man, Choy Awah, a scholar. at the Five Points House of 
Industry, reads the Testament in English, and then gives 
the sense in a dialect of his own; and this is what he makes 
of the parable of the Prodigal Son : 

A man, he two sons. Son speak he to father; father got 
money; give some he; father he take it all right. I just 
now give you half. He give him half; he go long way 
like me come China to New York. Nobe carefulofme  y, 
use too much; money all gone ; he very hungry. He went 
toman. He want work, he say; all right; he tell him to 
feed pigs. He give pigs beans ; he eat with pigs himself. 
He just now talk: “My father he rich man — too much 
money. What for me stay here hungry? I want go back 
and see my father. I say to him, I very bad. He knows 
I bad. Emperor [God] see I bad. No be son, me be coo- 
lie.” He go back ; long way, father see him. He take him 
on the neck. The son say, “I very bad. I just now no 
be your son ; I eoolie.” His father talkey to boy, and say, 
“Get handsome coat ; give he ring; give he shoes; bring 
fat cow —kill him; give himto eat.” They very glad. He 
all same dead ; just now come back alive; he lost; he get 
back. Number one son come, He hear music; he tell 
servant, “ What for they make music?” He say, “ your 
brother came back; your father very glad he no sick; he 
kill fat cow.” Number one son very angry; he no go in- 
side; very angry. Father he come out; he say, “‘ No, no 
be angry.” Number one son, he say, “I stay all time by 
father ; never make him angry. My father never kill one 
fat cow for me. My brother he very bad, he use money too 
much; he have fat cow and music.” Father say, ‘* You no 
understand; he just dead; he now come to life; he lost, he 
now come back.” -——- Drawer, Harper’s Magazine for Au- 
gust. 





Curcaco Cui_pren. — Even the children in Chicago, 
carry themselves as if they were born kings, and the world 
had been made newly for their delight. I.watched yester- 
day a fine little fellow, of between three and four years old, 
who was spinning his top, while beside him stood his sister 
of five. gentleman sitting near, wondered if he knew 
his catechism, and, calling to him, said : 

“ Davie, who was the first man ?” 

Davie looked up from his play, settled himself squarely 
on his feet, threw back his curly head with imperious reso- 
lution, and shouted, “ J am/” 

“* Who was the first woman ?” 

Glancir _half-patronizingly, half-affectionately at his 
sister shouted again, “ Mary!” — The Evangelist. 





There is a girl in Lynn County, Iowa, sixteen years old, 
of whom the following story is told: For six weeks of the 
coldest weather of last winter, during the sickness of her fa- 
ther and mother, she attended carefully and well forty-eight 
sheep, seventeen head of cattle and two calves, besides milk- 
ing three cows, driving the cattle a quarter of a mile every day 
to water, cleaning the horse stable, doing the housework, 
and taking care of her sick parents. 





Enioma No. 23. |} 
I am composed of 57 letters. - 
My 14, 18, 24, 48, 47 was a noted character. 
My 6, 42, 17, 58, 1, 46 was a more noted character. 
My 5, 31, 16, 49 is often used in prayer. 
My 9, 2, 21; 11, 57 was destroyed. 
My 15, 34, 37, 44, 32, 81 was slain with the sword. 
My 3, 8, 25, 51, 45 is of great service to childhood. 
My 35, 80, 50, 4, 20 was a mighty preacher. 
My 47, 56, 19, 10, 26 is a portion of our country. 
My7, , 12, 55, 41, 4, 21 is a number. 
My 36, 27, 28, 88, 89, 48, 20, 52, 22, 38 is good advice to 
young men. 
My 29, 44, 54, 26, 28, 18, 15 is frequently used in a fam- 
ily. 
My whole is found in the Psalms. 
Suetsuene Fats. H. 


Answer To Eyrema No. 22. 


Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after 
many days. 


An aged clergyman, speaking of the solemnity attached 
to the ministerial office, said that during the whole term of 
forty or fifty years that he had officiated therein, his gravity 
had never but once been disturbed in the pulpit. On that oc- 
casion he noticed a man directly in front of him, leaning over 
the railing of the gallery, with something in his hand, which 
he afterwards discovered to be a big chew of tobacco, just 
taken from his mouth. Directly below sat a man fast asleep, 
with his head thrown back, and his mouth wide open. The 
man in the gallery was intently engaged in raising and low- 
ering his hand, taking an exact observation, till at last, 
having got it right, he let fall the quid, and it went plump 
into the mouth of the sleeper below. The whole scene was 
so decidedly ludicrous, that for the first time and last time 
in the pulpit, an involuntary smile forced itself upon the 
countenance of the preacher. 





Treacu Jesus. — “ Now the disciples had forgotten to 
take bread.” 

These words caught my attention, as I turned the leaves 
of a new copy of the Bible, handed me by a friend the other 
day. My first thought, was of the beautiful ee | of Bible 
language. Then the Spirit said, Sunday-school teacher, 
here is a lesson for you. Every lesson you take to your 
class, failing to teach Jesus, is like this negligence on the 

art of his disciples. Without bread, so aptly called “ the 
staff of Life,’ who would not feel the meal was wanting, 
whatever else might be on the table. Jesus is himself the 

»at store-house, to which we may ever have access. He 
is the “ Bread of Life,” and his command to us is “ Feed my 
lambs;” and He means that we should teach Jesus, simply 
and plainly Jesus ; and no matter whatever else of instruc- 
tion, or interest, or beauty we may have to bring before 
our classes, if we fail to show them Jesus so plainly that 
ty cannot help seeing Him, we fail in the great essential. 

ear fellow-teacher, don’t let one of your scholars go home 
and say,“ Mamma, my teacher didn’t tell me anything 
about Jesus to-day ” Don’t let the Master say of you, ‘* That 
disciple forgot to take bread.” 














Correspondence. 


—~e—_ 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


An Essay delivered before the Massachusetts Methodist Convention, 
held in Boston, Oct. 15, 1868, by Mr. Tourjee, Director of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


We have not the ability to compress into the brief space 
allowed us by the Committee of Arrangements anything like 
a satisfactory presentation of the subject of Church Music, in 
its relations to the Methodist Episcopal Church. We can do 
little more than utter a very few unembellished thoughts on 
the subject. 

Methodism is eminently indebted for her unparalleled 
prosperity to the power of sacred song. It was her soul-in- 
spiring melodies, sung “lustily ” by those whose hearts God 
had touched with holy fire, which attracted ‘to her standard 
thousands who could not have been won by the spoken word. 
Their sins of deepest dye had not effaced from their hearts 
the love of song. 

The early Methodists sang everywhere of a Christ who had 
“for all a ransom paid,” who was “full of compassion and 
mighty to save.” They sang until hearts melted, of the 
“sweet distress” of repentance; “the o’erwhelming joy” 
of pardon; the Pisgah views of sanctification ; the love that 
“drove their chariot wheels,” and the triumphs of the “ right- 
eous when he dies ;” until the theological views of the Church 
were moulded as much by her music as by her learned insti- 
tutes, or eloquent sermons. 

A change has come over us, much to be lamented, and he 
who can lift us out of our present position and lead us on unto 
perfection in this department of Church service, will render 
valuable aid to the cause of the Redeemer. , 

There have been three distinct kinds of music in the Chris- 
tian Church — that peculiar to the clergy, to the choir, and 
to the congregation. The latter was the only music known 
in the Church for three hundred years after Christ. The first 
change which occurred — that of responsive singing — was in 
the Syrian churches. Soon after, it was introduced into the 
Eastern, and in 370, into the Western Church. Though re- 
sponsive, it was still congregational, being performed by the 
people. 

In the fourth century another change occurred. Persons 
were appointed to take charge of this part of public worship, 
but it was a century later before the people could be induced 
to relinquish their ancient right. Finally, the clergy claimed 
the exclusive right to sing the responses, and the people were 
silenced. Thus church music ran the gauntlet from people 
to music-officers, and from these to the clergy ; and finally, to 
effectually exclude the people from all participation in this 
part of divine service, the singing was in Latin. 

This practice continued down to the Reformation, when 
Huss, Luther, and others restored congregational singing to 
the people. It is because Germany has been foremost in the 
cultivation of the art of music, that no effort has been made 
to change this order, or wrest the mass choral from the peo- 

ple, or even refine upon its rude grandeur. In fact, the great- 
est masters have built some of their grandest compositions 
upon the foundation of the Lutheran chorals. In Germany 
may be heard the most exquisite choir music ; but in no case 
does it interfere with the singing of the people, as choir and 
people are harmoniously blended. 

With us the choir is almost universal, and it is time that 








so imperfect a musical system were reconstructed. To every 
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religious service ought to be added the mass singing of the 
people. 

Choir music represents an ornamental — congregational a 
devotional style. Hearing a choir sing is not devotion. True 
worship is more than an intellectual attention to artistic per- 
formance — it is higher, deeper, holier. Worship is the utter- 
ance of pure thoughts upward to heaven. A devotional 
thought may, it is true, be caught from the lips of a choir 
and silently breathed upward to God, and in this way, wor- 
ship by a choir rendered possible; yet such are the accompa- 
nying circumstances of choir singing, that it is highly proba- 
ble we shall not worship. 

In congregational singing, we are listening to no mere artis- 
tic performance ; we are criticising no one, as we are partici- 
pants, and the music being simple and familiar, we utter our 
petitions or praises in the doubly beautiful language of music 
and poetry. The poetry expresses the thought and the music 
the feelings, and both in sweetest harmony ascend to heaven. 

It is true that persons may join in congregational song 
without worship, but there is no excuse for it. All hindrances 
of a mental or artistic nature, which interrupt devotion, being 
removed, it is the fault of the soul, not of music, if the indi- 
vidual does not worship. 

The legitimate office of the choir is to embellish and enrich 
publie worship ; the legitimate office of congregational song 
is to subserve the purposes of actual devotion. 

We come to inquire, How shall the desired change be secured f 

1. The clergy must be sufficiently educated in this depart- 
ment of Church service to be able to give proper direction. 

There was an old Church ordinance in Germany which 
required that candidates for holy orders should be qualified 
to pass an examination in Church music, as well as theology. 
The student was expected to be able to play and sing the 
familiar chorals of the Church. Less ought not to be required 
of the clergymen of these times. They ought, at least, to be 
intelligently informed on the subject, so as to seeure its proper 
application in divine service. 

It seems strange to those who know the value of song in 
saving the world, that so little provision is made in our pres- 
ent theological course, for the instruction of students in mu- 
sical science. The power of song is worth as much to the 
clergyman in winning souls to Christ, as Hebrew or Greek ; 
though we would by no means disparage a knowledge of 
these. ‘ Next to theology,” says Luther, “I attach the high- 
est importance to the study of sacred music.” Clergymen 
should not excuse themselves, and leave the matter entirely 
to the committee and the choir. They can neither be ex- 
cluded nor excused from a matter involving such vital inter- 
ests. The clergyman should have much to say in deciding 
what part of the musical service should be congregational, 
and what part should be given to the choir. He should decide 
also what musical arrangements are best for the spiritual 
interests of the Church; and the musicians should seek to 
execute, in the best possible manner, such arrangements. 

Organists and leaders of choirs should be conferred with 
pleasantly, as to the style of music, and the best manner of 
managing an organ; and organists and choristers who appre- 
ciate their position, are always pleased to gain the opinion of 
others on these matters. We should be careful only to guard 
against all dictation, or active interference in an art best un- 
derstood, as all will admit, by those who profess it. 

At present, the music of the Church is almost exclusively 
committed to musicians, who are careful to use it for their 
own selfish ends — popularity and support. The Church 
seems powerless in their hands. The clergyman and the 
music committee are too often pleased with the display and 
attractiveness of fine quartette singing and secular music in 
their churches. Here, certainly, a change is needed. The 
people must show a deeper interest in the subject before 
congregational singing can become successful ; and the masses 
must feel that they have a part to perform, and that it is their 
duty and privilege to sing the praises of God in His sanc- 
tuary. ‘Let all sing,”’ says Wesley, “not one in ten only.” 

The Old Testament is filled with exhortations to praise God 
in song ; “ Let the people praise Thee, yea, let all the people 
praise Thee.” “I will praise Thee, O Lord, among the na- 
tions; I will sing unto Thee among the nations.” “TI will 
sing of mercy and judgment.” No matter how deep my 
tribulation, how high my joy, or how dark my prospects, 
“I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live.” And what se 
did, God authorized him solemnly to command the saints in 
all places todo: “Sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of His, 
and give thanks at the remembrance of His holiness.” ‘“ Let 
Israel rejoice in Him that made him—let the childrep of 
Zion be joyful in their King. Let them sing praises. unto 
Him with the timbrel and harp.” 

The New Testament is equally imperative : “ Let the word 
of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom, teaching and ad- 
monishing one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing with grace in your hearts unto the Lord.” 
“TT will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing also.” We should bring our-hearts and intellects 
to this service, so as to render our worship acceptable to God, 
as well as to impress the listener with the solemnity and 
grandeur of the place. 

Whose heart has not been thrilled with the united songs of 
the assembled multitudes at our yearly feasts of tabernacles, 
in God’s leafy temple? and who has not wished that our 
churches might be filled every Sabbath with like anthems 
of praise? But in our churches the choirs sing and the peo- 
ple seem pleased to have it so. This is owing, no doubt, to 
the fact that they have been accustomed so long to have oth- 
ers sing for them, if not fothem. But whatever the cause, 
there is great need of a reform, We would respectfully sug- 





————— 





gest that it would not be inappropriate, in order to hasten 
this reform, for our pastors to preach frequently on the sub- 
ject, especially the duty of all Christians to praise God in holy 
song. Congregational singing, to be good, should have the 
support of a large and well trained choir, and a strong organ 
accompaniment. . ... . 

Wherever the experiment of congregational singing, inde- 
pendent of a choir, has been tried, so far as our knowledge 
extends, it has proved a failure. The mass of the people are 
not sufficiently educated in musical science to successfully 
sustain this style of singing, without the assistance of trained 

(Continued on page 370.) 
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Papers FROM OvER THE WATER, by Sinclair Tousey. Ameri- 
can News Co. 

An AMERICAN WomAN iy Evropr, by Mrs. 8S. E. Urbino. 
& Shepard. 

SiGhts AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GERMANY, AND Swit- 
ZERLAND, by Edward Gould Buffum. Harpers. 

Three volumes of European travel in one month, and from three 
houses, show that the passion for this class of literature has not 
died. The first is by a well-known member of the American News 
Company, and, like a true. railroad book, is broken up into innu- 
merable bits by sub-headings. It scampers well over familiar fields, 
seeing much that is old, and some that is new. Its freshest parts 
are Spain, that has long been a land unknown to tourists. His de- 
seription of a bull-fight shows how degraded and abominable is 
that custom. He has much good advice for travellers, and his book 
is worth its money to all who want to make a wise run abroad. , 

Mrs. Urbino’s is a different work. It has no sub-heading, no 
chapter, no index; one unbroken paging flows from end to end. 
This is a great error. Its contents are about the freshest of facts we 
have lately seen. She was abroad two years and over, and kept a 
journal of the odd things she saw and heard. These she has tran- 
scribed, so that her book is a collection of articles of vertu. Only, 
like such shops generally, no one knows where anything is. She 
thus paints some American girls on ship-board. “ Some of the young 
ladies boasted of their wine-drinking; said they never drank water; 
talked knowingly about different kinds and quantities; and one 
declared that she could not live without her champagne; another 
wished she had some whiskey.” They are poor specimens of the 
coming voters. We are glad to believe they are a very small pro- 
portion of their sex. She says she complained at one hotel of 
bed-bugs, and the lady of the house “ politely informed me that 
they were net bed-bugs, only the little creatures which crawled 
about in summer-time, and which ladies mistook for bed-bugs.”’ 
That was putting a fine point on the vermin. 

Mr. Buffum was long in Europe, connected with the New York 
Herald, a gentleman of large parts and experience, but whese unfaith 
resulted in self-destruction. His brother, in his biographical preface, 
scolds Quakerism and Puritanism, of which he was born, as having 
given a morbid culture. Had he heeded their culture, he had not cast 
himself out of life under the “ morbid culture” of world and sin. 
These are not travels, but tractates; especial articles on different 
European scenes—“ Homburg Gambling,” “ The Alps Tunnel,” 
“A Tramp on the Bernese Oberland,’ “ What Parisians Eat and 
Drink,” and other themes of interest. He describes the favorite 
drink of the city, “ absinthe,” as an extract of the most powerful 
plants, prepared in alcohol, and as sure to bring its victims te 
speedy insanity and death. He has a chapter on “ Distinguished 
Negroes.” As the testimony of a resident in Paris for many years 
this may be of some use to the American nonsensical prejudice of 
to-day. We gave the chapter last week, for the benefit of our At- 
lanta and Cincinnati brothers, and our cousin of Baltimore. Will 
they please copy it, and remember that these “ negroes’’ are many, 
though nt all of them, amalgams? Can they object to more of 
the same sort? 


Lee 


A Scxriprvre Manvat, alphabetically and systematically ar- 
ranged, designed to facilitate the finding of proof-texts, by Charles 
Simmons. Thirty-sixth Edition. M.W. Dodd. We know of no 
hand-book of proof-texts equal to this. For years we have found 
it of great benefit in the preparation of sermons. One has a topic 
in his mind, and cannot light upon a fresh and felicitous text. This 
will help him. Or he would have confirmatory texts. This sup- 
plies that need. Though it would bear enlargement in suggestive 
texts, that hint the truth, instead of proclaiming it, yet it is very 
valuable as it is; and what is of importance to every young and 
poor minister, it is cheap, too. 


ENGLAND -AND Rome. Three Letters toa Pervert, by the Rev. 
John W. Benger, M.A. E. P. Dutton & Co. Duodecimo, pp. 
285. This defense of the English Church against the Roman is 
strangely dedicated te Bishop Hopkins, the most Roman of the 
Americo-Anglican bishops. It argues against Roman errors with 
good historical arguments, assails worship of relics, prayers to and 
for the dead, supremacy of the Pope, Mariolatry and other ab- 
surdities of the Papal Church. Itis a good compend of facts on this 
rising controversy, and will be found valuable even to those Chris- 
tian churches and clergy whom its author probably esteems less 
churchical tliamthe Roman idolaters themselves. 


AUGUST. MAGAZINES. 

Appleton's is the handsomest, and one of the liveliest. Its August 
number has beautiful engravings of wood and steel; among them, 
“ European Palace Gardens,” and Peabody's and Stewart's Palace 
Charities. Its contents are lively, and many of them usefal. No 
one more popular, or more deservedly popular, is found among the 
issues of the day. Every Saturday keeps up its selections with 
taste. Its late issues are full of edible things. The Atlantic describes 
some of the ancient earthquakes, informing us, also, that these 
events are increasing in gpia progression, which increase it attrib- 
utes to accuracy of observation exclusively. Dr. Clarke sets forth 
“ Zoroaster andthe Zendavsita.” His essay is quite interesting 
and would be more valuable, if he would have taken the Bible an 
Christian view, and shown how Zoroaster drew from Judaism, in- § 
stead of Judaism from him. “Christianity,” he says, “received 





frem it, through Judaism, the doctrine of resurrection, and of the 
existence of angels and devils, and the conflict between good and 
evil spirits.” This is the reverse ef the true. Judaism preached 
resurrection, and the existence of angels and devils, in its earliest 
writings. What but these latter are meant by the angelie messen- 
gers, and the serpent in the Garden? What but the former in Job, 
and Isaiah, and Psalms, and, according to Christ, in Moses? So 
while he concedes that Christ was the Messiah of Zoroaster, he does 
not, that all these Persian longings came from the original 
Noachic and Adamic root. Like Balaam, they confessed a God 
they ignorantly worshipped. Dr. Clarke should trace these vestiges 
of truth in heathen faiths back to their primitive sources, and shew 
that they are effluents of the Divine stream starting off frem the 
river of God, that flows from Eden, through Judaism, into the ocean 
river of Christianity. Thus doing, his essays would serve the cause 
of truth, instead of, as now, that ef error. Parseeism struck off 
from Judaism, and, like an Eastern river, dried up in the sands. It 
is not more aged as he seeks to put it, Zoroaster himself probably 
being a cotemporary of Isaiah, one of the last of the Hebrew writers. 
Let it take its place as a false substitute for the true. “ Agatha,” is a 
pretty little poem of George Eliot, who is much more striking in 
prose than in verse. A good, poor, old maiden, and a good, rich 
young countess talk a happy talk on religion. Some lines and 
figures are neat: — 
“ The waters all 
Have virtues like the garments of the Lord, 
And heal much sickness.” 
“ The nightingales pour forth sad songs, 
And when they reach men’s ears, they make men’s hearts 
Feel the more kindly.” 
“ Rank for her meant Duty. 
Humblest serviee done 
By willing and diseerning souls, was glory.” 


“ Her years were few, 
Her eutward beauties all in budding-time, 
Her virtues the aroma of the plant 
That dwells in all its being, root, stem, leaf, 
And waits not ripeness.” 


Mr. Parton talks vigorously on the “ Washington Lobby,” yet not 
very plainly. Who isn’t bribed? The only duty is to elect men 
abeve it, and that it is sometimes hard to do. Mr. Dickens describes 
“Mr. Fletcher’s Acting,” and Mr. Howells has a delicate bit on 
“ Jubilee Days.”’ A gold thread, fine and rich, properly binds that 
event to literature. This is an extra number. The Galazy con- 
tinues Charles Reade's story, which, so far, is without any of the 
moral defects that marked some of its predecessors. It is a fine 
story, with a finermoral. “ The Race for the Commercial Supremacy 
of Asia,’ by the Washington correspondent of Tuz HeRa.p, de- 
picts the threefold invasion of Asia by Britain, Russia, and America, 
and its probable results. Justin McCarthy describes “ Prince Napo- 
leon,” like an intimate. He makes him out “ the restless, reck- 
less, eloquent, brilliant, imperial Democrat of the Palais Royal, and 
Red Republican of the Empire, the most lavishly gifted of the race 
of the Bonapartes.”” Rey. Dr. Raymond describes the “Rise and 
Progress of Matthew Vassar,” going aside from the legitimate use 
of his great fortune to a substantial commendatien of its illegitimate 
origin. His father was an Englishman, and raised the first crop of 
barley, and made the first ale in Dutchess County. Matthew, a lad 
of seven, with his mother, brought it to Poughkeeprie from the farm, 
afew miles out. The father became a brewer, regularly, and the 
som made his ale and solid it in an oyster saloon, which he kept. It 
is a question if Mr. Vassar’s bequests will do as much good as his 
business has harm. It is not well te commend gains from unworthy 
sources, even if honestly engaged in by their successful pursuers. 
There is an old proverb about what comes in over the devil's back, 
that should give us pause. The Doctor has gone farther than gen- 
erosity required. Putnam tells of a “ Martyr to Science,” ascends 
“ Monte Rosa,” shews how women can cure their defects witheut 
voting, prints some extra poetry, and as good stories as the rest. 
The Radical gives “ Mr. Frothingham’s Discourse on Mr. Parker,” 
which we noticed at leugth on its delivery. It is an able statement 
of the messiah of the new religion that is to supplant Christianity; 
a religion without cognizance of sin or salvation, of thé Bible er 
Christ, of holiness or of heaven. Mr. Frothingham has more culture 
than his master, and writes his epitaph in finestyle. The “ Notes” 
are getting bold again. They commend The Jnvestigator; an- 
nounce a“ Sunday Lyceum,” as taking the place of the chureh 
where Mr. Parker first preached, at West Roxbury, which declares 
that “the people have outgrown the Church,” meaning that that 
people have never grown up to it; demands that “we must let 
Jesus rest. The moral sentiment is not only sufficient, it is all- 
sufficient. We are all alike.” If Jesus would let them rest, it 
would be well fer them. He is ever tormenting them with His 
sacred look and word. “ Come to Me, and find rest to your souls,”’ 
He says. Why will they ever exelaim, “ What have we to do with 
Thee, Thou Jesus of Nazareth?’ Harpers’ describes the “ Japan- 
ese’’ and “ Heat,”’ with illustrations. Mr. Conway does “ South 
England,” giving its reformatory men, who, more than all others, 
need reformation. “Graves at Newport,” “‘Oxford,”’ and a multi- 
tude of excellences keep this at the head of its class, and the only 

ber of it. Blackwood describes “ Morris’s Poems” well; serves 
up “ Lord Byron;” gives a new theory of: “ Earthquakes’? — not 
The Register’s; and tells several stories. 
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SHALL COLLEGES BE CHRISTIAN? 


Our late remarks on “ Secular Colleges,” so called, 
their character, and fate, have elicited some replies that 
flavor more of passion than argument. ‘Two of the 
ablest of our dailies have essayed a response. We 
have long urged the Church to establish dailies, and 
join heartily in the anathemas Dr. Wentworth deliv- 
ered at the Middletown Commencement, against such 
a timid and lazy following of the enterprises of the 
world, which contents itself with weeklies, while the 
world is allowed to publish its papers every morning 
and night. Surely Christ’s altar ought to smoke with 
this incense as often as antichrist’s does with his. But 
while the Church slumbers, the enemy sows his tares, 
We have religious dailies, ever ready to preach another 
gospel, ever ready to assail the true faith. They flour- 
ish everywhere. The bright Springfield Republican 
is not afraid to bandle these themes, and makes itself 
into a frequent pulpit for the preaching of its religion. 
The equally bright Boston Transcript is equally zeal- 
ous in this line. It is better off than The Republican, 
in that it has several ministers of the unevangelical 
order in its editorial corps, and from “ jottings” to 
“leaders” it is regularly spiced with the “ liberal ” 
condiment in religion, as well as reform. No prohibi- 
tion against a great social vice, and a greater religious 
error, but encouragement rather, is the order of this 
talented sheet. Of course, to such ecclesiastical dailies, 
our position on the college question would not be 
agreeable. Yet we give them credit for, in the main, 
fairly stating those positions, though the clerical edito- 
rial of The Transcript put it less fairly than the laic 
one of The Republican. The former said, we said that 
Dr. Haven resigned the Presidency of Michigan 
because that “college cannot be controlled by, and 
committed to the exclusive supervision of an exclusive 
sect.” This is the farthest possible from our statement. 
No exclusive sect has ever claimed exclusive supervis- 
ion of Michigan, nor have we desired such a result. 
It is because it cannot be kept exclusively Christian, 
that it will fail; a very different theory. It also thinks 
the same skill that managed the medical controversy 
could manage this. Not so. That involved money. 
‘The money was secured without the demanded condi- 
tions. ‘The regular faculty were left in possession of 
the field. ‘They were so determined that it was found 
that not a single medical professor would remain if a 
homeeopath was put on the faculty. Their course may 
be called bigoted, but it was honest and successful. 
Why cannot the same course succeed in religion ? 
Because the State especially abjures all right to recog- 
nize any religion in its schools and colleges. There- 
fore it cannot consistently exclude a professor, or re- 
fuse to elect as a president, one scholarly capable, if 
he be the earnest enemy of the Gospel of God. Dr. 
Haven could not conquer this difficulty, and every 
coming President, however orthodox, will find it be- 
yond his power. He will have to allow infidelity in 
his chairs, and ere long it will climb to the top of gov- 
ernment and instruction, and sit in the presidential 
seat. 

That such will be the issue at Michigan, is shown by 
the results in the only two other flourishing colleges in 
America that profess to be free from religious bias. 
There are a few feeble State colleges in the West, but 
not one of them has any growth even compared with 
the rival colleges of their own States, except Michigan. 
Ilarvard and Cornell both claim to be free from sec- 








| tarian bias. They say they are not, as The Transcript 
| prettily puts it, “ built upon, buttressed by, and roofed 


over with a creed ;” not a bad condition for a house 
and a soul, why should it be for a church or college? 
Yet what is the result? Cornell, not a year old — it 
was opened last September — has already been de- 
nounced by the clergymen of all Christian denomina- 
tions in Ithaca for its contemptuous disregard of Chris- 
tian sentiment and principle; a conference of ministers 
in its vicinity, not sectarian, but Christian, have pro- 
tested against its influence, and urged their people not 
to patronize it, and at its commencement President 
White took occasion to address those who intend en- 
tering the ministry, and confined ali his speech to an 
onslaught on sectarianism, which was meant to assail 
every earnest Christian Church, while he never uttered 
a word for Christ and His Gospel. So rapidly has 
this hot-house college ripened its anti Christian fruit. 
Harvard’s venerable name is yet further gone in this 
decline. Our clerical neighbor, in Zhe Transcript, 
declares, that Harvard only knows education, and not 
religion, in its management. It gets warm, even for 
these dog-days. Thus it boils over: — 

“ This is not the age of Inquisitions, ecclesiastical rule, or 
the domination of iron-clad creeds : and we are confident that 
the increasing breadth and liberty in the management of af. 
fairs at Ann Arbor, Ithaca, and Cambridge, will prove to be 
rather more in accordance with the popular sentiment of the 
Republic, without distinction of parties, theological or politi- 
cal, than the narrowness of sectarian tactics.” 

As to Ann Arbor and Ithica, they are no more free 
from “ narrowness and sectarian tactics ” than Yale or 
the Northwestern. What are the facts as to the liber- 
ality of Harvard? Dr. Huntington, by far the ablest 
and most popular preacher to the University in this cen- 
tury, became evangelical, and had to leave hischair. A 
devout lad, a member of one of our churches, graduated 
there. He was capable, he was ambitious for a pro- 
fessorship, as he deserved to be. But no professorship 
opened to him until he had abandoned the faith of his 
father and mother, and allied himself to the unfaith of 
the College. A venerable member of our Conference 
had a son graduating there with high honors; but not 
even a tutorship could drop to him, while he was a 
faithful member of our Church. The Overseers, being 
elected by the State, were getting too independent to 
be managed by a Church, and were actually working 
towards the secular idea, when for two winters this 
secular, non-sectarian ministerial influence kept our 
Senate and House in a dead-lock, and prevented the 
election of an impartial ticket, and tried to secure one 
that was largely in their favor ; failing in which, they 
got the whole election transferred to their Alumni. 
Since that, hardly a break in the rigid sectarianism of 
the elections has occurred. There ure probably less of 
other denominations now allowed to be chosen as Over- 
seers of Harvard, than are chosen as Trustees of any 
Orthodox college in America. Middletown allows one 
less than one half of her trustees not to be Metho- 
dists. Harvard does not allow one tenth of hers not 
to be anti-evangelical. Queer non-sectarianism this. 

Of this state of things we do not complain. We 
only state a fact which no gentleman connected with 
these journals or colleges can or will deny. We only 
declare what must yet be universally acknowledged, 
that purely secular education in the highest schools is 
impossible. It never has prevailed; it never will. 
Every European college is sectarian. The German 
vary with the prince in whose province each is lo- 
cated, or with other influences, but they never cease to 
be doctrinal and dogmatic. Every American college 
is, of which Harvard is chief, in its religiousness. 
Yale, Amherst, Middletown, Bowdoin, are more catho- 
lic than Cambridge. 

The Republican, which is also in this case an utter- 
ance of Harvard, and of the Emersonian religion, 
thinks that denominational colleges “are only fitting 
schools for the greater universities,” and that “ Cornell, 
Michigan, and Harvard will be alive and flourishing, 
after successive crops of denominational colleges have 
been started, sustained a weakly existence, and died.” 
When Mr. Higginson said to Mr. Phillips, “ Bud- 
dha is my Christ,” the latter answered, £ Judge great 
things by the long run; Buddha, Asia, Christ, Eu- 
rope.” So we advise our friends to judge of this col- 
lege question by the long run. Cornell is an infant 








not a year old; Michigan has lived a long and flour- 
ishing life of about ten years, and a sickly one of per- 
haps ten more. Harvard has not assumed to be non- 
sectarian for five years, and has not actually been for 
five minutes. It was rigidly Calvinistic for nearly 
two centuries, and rigidly Unitarian for about a half a 
century, and has been rigidly hostile in its spirit to 
Christianity of every sort for less than ten years, while 
even in this last decade it has some of its old Church 
life powerfully working in its late worthy, actual and 
acting Presidents. 

Over against these three youthful efforts, place 
England, France, and Germany; place Yale, Am- 
herst, Dartmouth, Princeton, every American college, 
and see what the outcome will be. That issue is in- 
evitably this: there is no possibility of giving the 
highest learning without referring to religion. In that 
reference a position must be taken towards Christian- 
ity. It must be received or rejected. Every address 
of a great thinker on a great theme runs into it. Mill 
and Emerson are as full of it as Hamilton and Ed- 
wards. ‘There being no possibility of avoiding it, the 
question returns, How shall it be treated, — respect- 
fully, obediently, devoutly, or rejectfully, disobediently, 
impiously? Tur Heratp is no more “sectarian ” or 
“exclusive” than Zhe Transcript or The Republican. 
It takes sides in a doctrinal controversy. So do they. 
It demands that our education shall point and lead to 
the Source of all learning, — Christ the wisdom of 
God. They demand that it shall not. Every State, or 
so-called secular college, is as truly sectarian as the Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross. The only question is, how it 
treats Christ. We pretend to banish Him from the 
State; we pretend to banish Him from the school. 
Both are failures. Both result in crucifying, not ig- 
noring Him. Both will find, in the language of their 
finest and falsest seer, that it is preéminently true of 
our God and Saviour, and these His would-be expel- 
lers and destroyers, that — 

“Tf the red slayer thinks he slays, 


He knows not well the subtle ways 
I keep and pass and come again.” 

Come again, O Christ, to the oldest of our institu- 
tions, planted by our fathers in the wilderness, dedi- 
cated by them to Thee and Thy Church. Let all 
human wisdom and learning, as doth always all celes- 
tial, ascribe to Thee all knowledge, and all faculties 
for its acquisition, and crown Thee Lord of all. 


THE LINES BEING DRAWN. 





The Republican party in Massachusetts has a great 
duty laid upon it. The two manners of peoples 
struggling in its ranks must be separated sooner or 
later. Its leaders, or some of them, hope to post- 
pone this event for another campaign, but not one of 
them doubts of its near and inevitable advent. Gov. 
Andrew, of great memory, but for “one sad losel ” 
which “ spoils his name for aye,” believed the hour for 
its disruption had arrived in his day, and had he lived 
four days longer, would have openly put himself on the 
independent platform of Adams and rum. He was a 
great chief of his party, and his appearance on that 
stage would have been a death-blow to Massachusetts 
Republicanism. The time was not ripe for its depart- 
ure, and opportunities were providentially given it for 
repentance and advancement. It failed to use them. 
The cause of true Republicanism went down that win- 
ter under a deluge of rum, and not a leader of the 
party dared to utter a word for its salvation. The 
next fall the issues were again dodged by our man- 
agers, and we elected a Legislature that restored the 
repealed enactments. Now comes the crisis in the 
fortunes of the party. A cabal is established in this 
city, called the Central Republican League, which has 
its workers in every town and ward in the Common- 
wealth. Its object is to control the Republican nom- 
inations: to put Gov. Claflin out and to put Rice or 
Jewell in. The Convention, last year, unfortunately, 
or by some subtle mischief-maker, adjourned to Bos- 
ton. In this city every appliance of threat and 
bribery will be employed to subjugate it to the party 
of rum. Such is the consequence of its timid refusal 
to accept this great issue in 1867 and 1868 and of plant- 
ing itself boldly on the platform of Prohibition. We 
must choose one or the other. Neutrals are always 
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despised and destroyed by earnest men. Some of 
these leaders have said, “ Prohibition is not the issue. 
As well express an opinion on the Hoosac Tunnel or 
the Hartford and Erie Railroad.” But Prohibition 1s 
the issue. Everybody knows that it has been the 
only issue in this State for the last two elections. It 
will be yet more so in the one that is to come. 

What is the duty of the Christian and moral men 
of Massachusetts? They make up the vast majority 
of the Republican party. ‘They created it, controlled 
it, advanced it to power. Shall they desert it? It 
will be a dark day for that party when they shall re- 
solve so todo; when the Temperance men of Massa- 
chusetts in solemn assembly shall declare that this 
party of their origination and upbuilding has become 
the slave of sin and crime, and that they wash their 
hands of it forever, its glory will have vanished, and 
that they will certainly do if any rum-cabals shall 
make the gubernatorial nominations at the coming 
Convention. If Gov. Claflin is for any reason thrown 
overboard by that Convention, no matter what the 
pretense, it will be considered a defeat of Prohibition, 
and the friends of ‘Temperance will conduct themselves 
accordingly. 

Our battle is progressing and prospering. The 
Journal, which more than any other paper repre- 
sents the lower sentiments of the hour, already ac- 
knowledges that we can shut up the bars and stop 
perpendicular drinking. So we can the horizontal 
drinking, the under-the-table sort which they demand 
as a substitute. Let every Prohibitionist see to it that 
full delegations meet in the Boston Prohibition Con- 
vention of August 17th. Let them also be vigilant in 
every town and ward to send the right delegates to the 
Republican Convention. Let every minister of Christ 
make this the topic of earnest discourse, and every 
prayer-meeting send up its petitions for this most 
righteous law, so wickedly assailed. Let no one fear 
or faint. God is on our side. In this, as in the great 
struggle through which we have passed, we have Him 
as our leader and coworker. Crime, misery, death, 
damnation, are the consequences, as society confesses 
and Christ declares, of this ruinous vice. We have 
taken, by their own confession, their chief stronghold. 
The open bar they will abandon to save the rest. Let 
our cry be “ Unconditional Surrender.” 

We solemnly and earnestly beseech our chosen and 
trusted leaders not to allow this foe to triumph over 
us. Henry Wilson has won a great name in Massachu- 
setts history. Let him make it greater by his leader- 
ship against this violent enemy of our homes and 
nation. All through the land the cry of this reform 
is arising. It will drown all other cries. It has the 
front. It will keep it. West and South, East and 
North, every man sees that only Prohibition can save 
the nation. Pray and work, and God will surely give 
us the victory. 





== 


THE APPEAL OF THE BISHOPS. 


We hope all our people prayerfully read the Epis- 
copal Appeal which we printed a few weeks since. In 
the midst of unexampled prosperity, our missionary 
treasury is becoming bankrupt. With local churches 
arising of the costliest character, with moneys flowing 
into every private channel, even to the satisfaction of 
the most acquisitive nature, with gigantic outlays for 
education and for publication, this first-born of our 
charities is languishing. It has no means for the sup- 
port of its stations already established, while new ones 
cry to it from all the world, to come and plant their 
work there. What shall bedone? We dwelt upon this 
topic fully last year, and urged the only policy that ca 
prevail. Had the Missionary Board listened to the 
appeals of the Boston Methodists, the way out of this 
Slough of Despond would have been found. It is not 
too late yet, though hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been lost by refusing to accept it. We must re- 
inforce the Secretaryships. All talk about its non-con- 
stitutionality is trivial. Special agencies can be cre- 
ated. They have been. They maybe again. Bishop 
Simpson was thus employed once in its history. A 
half dozen should be this very fall. Missionary dem- 
onstrations should be held in all the chief centres. 
Home missionary talent should be employed. The 
best men of the Church should be secured. A special 


measures are bravely undertaken, we can raise our 
million yet. But mere pleadings, whether of the Sec- 
retaries or Bishops, will avail little. Organize, organ- 
ize, organize, is the law of this, as of all other success. 
It is a shame to the Church that it allows such talent 
as that of Wentworth, Butler, Hauser, Parker, Gracey, 


and to refuse to employ its other chief ministers in this 
service. There is not a minister but will be glad to 
help, if asked. Let the Board open its meetings in its 
new buildings by these stirring enterprises. Its semi- 
centennial has been a ridiculous failure for want of 
such enthusiasm and enterprise. May it arise, and 
work for the victory. Let no field be abandoned. Let 
Spain and Italy have their explorers immediately, and 
let the Board plan, announce, and carry out with all 
its power, measures for its relief. The Church will 
answer courage with courage, zeal with zeal. Try her. 
ee 
THE METHODIST QUARTERLY. 

The Methodist Quarterly for July opens with a paper by 
Bishop Janes, entitled “ Tests of a valid Ministry and a true 
Church.” Although this had been previously published in 
the Christian Advocate as a dedicatory sermon, its excellence 
warrants its republication and better preservation in the 
Quarterly. It is not surprising that our Bishops contribute 
so rarely to the pages of this periodical. They are, in their 
world embracing diocese, men of affairs rather than men of 
letters. The most that the Church can reasonably expect of 
these men, amid their apostolic labors and journeys around 
the globe, is an occasional letter, like those of Simpson from 
Texas, or an itinerary, like that of Thomson, in India, filled 
with judicious observations upon men and things. 

Bishop Janes demonstrates that the M. Kk. Church has all 
the scriptural marks of a genuine Church of Christ, selecting 
the Church of Corinth as the model. He shows that his 
branch of the Church has all the characteristics of that an- 
cient local Church, as described by St. Paulin his two epis- 
tles; namely, a valid ministry, because divinely appointed, 
spiritually endowed, devoted to their office, executing it in 
love, preaching the same doctrines, and receiving the divine 
seal in the salvation of many souls. He next shows in the 
same way, that the laity of the M. E. Church bear the marks 
of the Corinthian Church membership, in their union, one- 
ness of experience and worship, Christian integrity, and 
coéperation with their pastors. He then glances at the mag- 
nitude cf the work which our Church has wrought, and asks 
a question which might well confound that ecclesiastical snob- 
bery which lays exclusive claim to apostolic authority, and 
arrogantly stigmatizes our churches as ‘‘ meeting-houses ”’ and 
our membership as composing “ societies,” and not a Church 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Are we heathen? Are we outside 
of the true Church? The article is an antidote for that dis- 
ease which enervates some modern churches — traditionalism. 

Dr. Luther Lee contributes the second article, on the “ Lit- 
erality of the Account of the Garden of Eden,” He conclu- 
sively shows that this cannot be treated as a myth or an alle- 
gory, without disturbing cardinal doctrines built on it, and 
invalidating the authority of the Apostles, and of Jesus Him- 
self, who assume that the Mosaic account of events in the 
Garden of Eden are literally true. The writer well maintains 
the epithet applied to him in the stormy days of controversy — 
“‘ Logical Lee.” 

Article 3, ‘“‘ Whedon on Matthew,” is from the pen of 
A. C. George, D. D. He assumes that this gospel is a com- 
pendium of Christian doctrines, and that Whedon’s com- 
mentary on it is an institute or system of theology, in which 
the logic is not dry, the learning not pedantic, the philosophy 
not false, nor the metaphysics muddy. The body of the arti- 
cle is made upof quotations from Dr. Whedon’s notes, ar- 
ranged under various theological topics. We hope the paper 
will widen the circulation of this greatest and most scholarly 
commentary which Methodism, English or American, has 
yet produced. 

Article 4 is a feast of horrors, a review of White’s “ Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew ”—a crimson page of history, which 
the world might well forget, if it were not true that the cause 
of that horrible event still exists, and history perpetually re- 
peats itself. The article is written by an old contributor, 
Rev. Henry M. Baird, Ph. D. In his opinion Mr. White has 
made a book which is far in advance of anything which we 
previously possessed on this subject in the English language. 
Dr. Baird gives a graphic sketch of the events which culmi- 
nated in that doleful day, which blots the history of France 
and the Papal Church with a crimson stain which all great 
Neptune’s ocean cannot wash out. A French king deliber- 
ately plans the butchery of the best portion of his subjects, 
and the successor of St. Peter sings ‘'e Deum over tle suc- 
cess of the stupendous and fiendish crime. The reviewer 
closes his paper with the intimation that he may hereafter 
examine the proofs afforded by Mr. White’s work, of the pre- 
meditation of the conspiracy of the “ bloody nuptials.” 

Article 5, by Prof. George B. Merriman on the ‘“‘ Applica- 
tion of Photography to Astronomy,” is a very instructive and 
interesting history of the attempts to fix upon the plate of the 
photographer the ever-changing phenomena of the celestial 
bodies. At last human ingenuity has compelled the orbs 
which roll through the sky to write their own daily record. 
The fixed stars can thus be very accurately mapped, and their 





canvass of every church should be instituted. If these 





magnitudes determined, and the various phases of the plan- 





Warren, and other returned missionaries to lie unused, | 
| the solar system may be determined with great precision, in 





ets, and the phenomena of the sun and moon, especially in an 
eclipse, can be permanently preserved for study or for com- 
parison with similar photographs in the future. It is found, 
also, that two pictures of the moon, taken months apart, by 
reason of the moon’s libration, or balancing motion, become 
stereoscopic, and present the spherical form with astonishing 
clearness. By the accuracy with which these pictures may 
be measured, the dimensions and distances of the bodies of 


confirmation of the results attained by the more difficult astro- 
nomical calculations. The magnified photograph gives us 
the exact picture of a planet, and the recently invented spec- 
troscope enables us to determine the material of which even 
the most distant fixed stars are composed. The human mind 
is indefinitely widening the circle of knowledge. 

Article 6 is a very learned discussion of “ Jacob’s Prophecy 
respecting the Messiah,” by Henry M. Harman, D.D. The 
paper is an elaborate and scholarly refutation of the anti- 
Messianic interpretations of the word Shiloh, recently foisted 
into Hebrew lexicography by German Rationalism. 

Article 7, comprises three biblical monographs, namely, 
“Saul and Paul,” by Philip Schaff, D. D., “'The Book of 
Enoch,” by Rev. M. J. Cramer, and “St. Paul’s Closing 
Pean,” by the editor. Our limits will not allow us to amplify 
respecting these more than to say, that the first discusses Paul’s 
change of name, the second is a summary of all that is known 
respecting the Book of Enoch, and the third is an appreciative 
rhetorical critique on Rom. viii. 31-39, in which this burst 
of Pauline eloquence is put above the highest poetical flights 
of any pagan writer. 

In the Quarterly Book Table we find a valuable review of 
the Episcopal correspondence on Church Union, in which 
the reply of the Bishops of the M. E. Church South is thor- 
oughly scrutinized, its unfounded assumptions pointed out, 
its perversion of history and its sophistical logic kindly but 
plainly answered. This number has its usual number of dis- 
criminating and spicy book notices. 





NATIONAL CAMP-MEETING. 
(Correspondence. ) 

The third National Camp-meeting has been held, and if we 
may judge from the almost universal sentiment expressed, 
the results fully jus:ify the propriety and usefulness of such 
meetings. In the numbers who professed entire sanctification, 
both ministers and people, and in the general manifestations 
of the presence and power of God, it far exceeded its prede- 
cessors. The ground was a most delightful spot. The grove, 
abundance of pure water, board, tents — 800 in number — 
were all that could be desired. The Round Lake Camp- 
meeting Association are entitled to the warmest gratitude of 
the people for these ample accommodations, as well as for 
their successful efforts in preserving order, and thus making 
the stay of all exceedingly pleasant. 

The management of the meeting was committed to the Na- 
tional Camp meeting Committee, of which Rev. J. 8. Inskip, 
of Baltimore, is President. It must be confessed that Bro. 
Inskip is admirably adapted to such a position. ‘The Com- 
mittee felt the responsibility committed to them, and if ever 
men sought Divine direction, they did. They met at 60’- 
clock in the morning, and after a season of prayer, attended 
to such business as came before them. Whenever there was 
any doubt as to a given course, they prayed for wisdom. At 
1 o'clock, vp. mM. they met again, and each member of the Com- 
mittee prayed. Everything, so far as that Committee was 
concerned; was begun and ended with prayer. It may be of 
interest to state here, that during the ten days that the Com- 
mittee were together — twice each day — there was not a vote 
taken, nor a decision reached, which met with one dissenting 
voice. Let it be remembered that these men were from six 
different States, and some nine or ten different Conferences. 

The preaching was not only almost exclusively on the sub- 
ject of the “ Higher Life,” but generally of the highest order. 
It was not mere exhibitions of rhetorical power, but simple, 
practical, experimental, earnest efforts to bring men directly 
to the cross. Many of the sermons were the richest, sweetest, 
most powerful, that it has ever been our good fortune to hear. 
The theme was /oliness — holiness a present duty, a present 
privilege, and present enjoyment ; and the results fully justify 
the “one idea effort,” as some are pleased to call it. Not less 
than one hundred and fifty ministers — perhaps two hundred 
— from D. D.’s down to more humble laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard, profeesed to have entered into the Canaan of “ Per- 
fect love ;” while members of the Church by hundreds sought 
and found the great blessing. The testimony of one minister 
may not be without interest to the readers of Tue Heratp. 

On returning from the camp-meeting, Rev. Juhn E. Chap- 
lain, D. D., of Philadelphia, preached a sermon to his congre- 
gation on the subject, which is reported in The Home Journal, 
entitled, “Round Lake Camp-meeting, a Latter-day Dente- 
cost.” The Doctor says : — 

‘* By the grace of God, I have been at the Third National Camp-meeting, 
at Round Lake, in the State of New York. I expect to thank God for it 
through everlasting ages. 

«1 shall feel better, if in the outset I make a confession. As the meeting 
was called for one specific purpose — the promotion of Christiau holivess — 
I felt a prejudice against it ; and it was a prejudice of such long standing, 
and of such strength, as to keep ine frém both the similar anuual meetings 
which had preceded it, hough they were both held within much more 
easy distance. It was no prejudice against Christian holiness, but it was 
a prejudice against meetings for the special end of promoting holiness, as if 
all other means of grace were not for that end. It seemed to me like an 
implied libel on other meetings. 

“ The best way for prejudice against anything good to be overcome, is 
that which Philip tried with Nathanael. Nathanael was prejudiced against 
Jesus, and said, ‘Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ 








Philip said unto him, ‘Come and see.’ Like another Philip, my wife 
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urged me to go; my Presiding Elder urged me; several friends urged me 
The result is, my prejudice is gone, never to return. I now say, let all our 
meetings be for the promotion of holiness, but let us have some meetings 
Round Lake Camp-meeting was a latter day Pentecost 
Much as I desire to visit Jerusalem, if God ever permit, I count my little 
trip to Round Lake much more valuable than even the most extended Holy 
Land tour.” 


specially for this. 


The Doctor, in another part of the sermon says : — “ The 
best way I have of judging of the effects of the meeting, is to 
look at the effects on my own heart. I expect to thank God 
forever for the effect of the meeting on my religious life. God 
spake to me there. The Holy Ghost fell on me there. The 
cleansing power of the blood of Jesus was felt there. The 
light of God’s countenance smiled on me there with a lustre 
such as I had never known before. Hallelujah! I feel ina 
way that I never felt before, that I am altogether the Lord’s.” 

This was not the experience of Dr. Chaplain only, but of 
scores of ministers, who went to the meeting as he went. 
Would that all who attended could have come away feeling as 
he did; we should have heard less of cold criticism, and more 
of praise. 

It is remarkable what an influence this meeting has had to 
disarm prejudice on the subject of holiness. Many who had 
turned a cold shoulder to the subject for years, confessed 
that not only had their prejudices all been removed, but that 
they had entered into the blessed experience of perfect love. 
In fact, so manifest was the power of God, thatall, except a few 
who were predisposed to criticism, and who made no efforts, 
while there, by entering into the spirit of the meeting, to allay 
returning symptoms, were obliged to confess, ‘“‘ Truly God is 
in this place.” 

It is seldom that the interest of an ordinary camp-mecting 
can be kept up for ten days. It was once tried, I believe, at 
Martha’s Vineyard, and failed, and has never been attempted 
since. The meeting culminated on the Sabbath, and steadily 
diminished to the close. But the interest of the National 
Camp-meeting knew no abatement to the close. 

The sacramental season was one worth a journey of a thou- 
sand miles to enjoy. Here were Christians of all names, and 
from nearly every State in the Union, as well as from Great 
Britain and Canada. We met under a large tent, capable of 
holding some three thousand persons. Bishop Simpson con- 
ducted the services, and with flowing tears, and loving, joyful 
hearts, more than a thousand souls bowed before the Crucified, 
and received the memorials of His broken body and shed 
blood. It was good to be there. A note placed in the hands 
of the writer at the time, by a brother of the New England 
Conference, who the night before was earnestly seeking pu- 
rity of heart, expressed the feelings of hundreds: “ My dear 
brother, I want to tell you that this is the best morning I ever 
knew. Jesus saves now—saves me fully. Glory to His 
name.” 

A complaint has been made that the Committee restricted 
the preaching to such ministers as were known to be in full 
sympathy with the objects of the meeting. This is true; and 
their course, in this regard, must commend itself to every 
unprejudiced mind. The Committee stated in their “ Circu- 
lar,” that “ the special design of this meeting was to awaken 
a deeper interest in the doctrine and experience of Christian 
Holiness, as set forth in the recognized theological standards 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and taught and enjoyed 
by many of the people of God of other denominations.” 
Would it not have been unwise in the Committee, who were 
held responsible, before the nation, for the carrying out of this 
purpose, to have called upon brethren to preach, who were 
known not to be in sympathy with the object of the meeting ; 
or who were not known to be in sympathy with it, while 
there was no want of men, equally able, known to be in per- 
fect sympathy with it? It would have been much like a body 
of Prohibitionists prosecuting a Temperance campaign, with 
able advocates of Prohibition ready to enter the field, yet 
passing by these, and calling to their aid moral suasionists, 
who were known not to sympathize with that particular 
method of promoting Temperance. 

It has been objected that sinners were not preached to, but 
the sermons were all addressed to the Church. This is in 
part true. Full salvation was the prominent topic of each 
sermon, because that was the prominent object of the meet- 
ing. But sinners were not overlooked, nor uncared for. 
Many of them sought and found Christ — forty in a single 
night. Seldom have there been more souls converted at any 
camp-meetings in the land, than at these National meetings. 

There was a most wonderful absence of everything like 
censoriousness, or fault-finding — complaining of ministers or 
churches. Such expressions found no encouragement there. 
One brother remarked, that he had “ moved out of Grumbling 
Alley, into thanksgiving Street.” This was the general spirit 
of the meeting. No one could complain of the spirit of the 
meeting in this regard, unless he remained on the outside for 
purposes of criticism. 

The Committee have received many pressing invitations 
from various sections — East, West, and the Middle States, to 
hold the next meeting in their locality ; but they have re- 
served their decision for a future day. And yet, strange to 
say, some, who have taken ao part in either of the camp-meet- 
ings, think, or say they do, that these meetings have had 
their day, and done their work, and should be abandoned. 
Cannot such brethren read the “signs of the times?” Do 
they not see in this a Providential interference to stir up 
Methodism to accomplish the work for which God raised her 
up, namely, “ tospread Scriptural holiness over these lands / ”’ 
It is not too much to say, that the three National Camp-meet. 
ings have given a greater national impetus to this doctrine 
than it has received in the last fifty years. It has restored 


the old Wesleyan experience and phraseology, and in this, 


| a8 it has flourished under previous presidents. 





the wide-spread prejudice against it is melting away like snow 
before a summer sun. It portends a bright future for the 
Church. Would that it might fall on the land of the Pilgrims, 
until tongues of fire should everywhere proclaim a full salva- 


tion. W. M. D. 


The well known and influential Massachusetts politician, 
“ Warrington,” at last concedes the advisability of putting 
Prohibition into the Republican platform. In a late letter to 
The Republican, he says : — 





It may indeed be a question whether the party should not recognize the 
facts as they are, and when they nominate Gov. Claflin, adopt his plat- 
form, and make themselves responsible for it. While opinion on this sub- 
ject was unsettled, it was of course inexpedient to make any declaration, but 
many persons think that opinion in a moderate direction is now well enough 
settled to justify a departure from this policy. 

As he has been for several years the platform maker of that 
Convention, and has hitherto objected to any such recogni- 
tion, this concession is the more important. If the party 
have the courage to utter this word, it will have a magnifi- 
cent campaign, and win the greatest victory it has achieved 
for years. “ Greater is he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city,” and the Massachusetts Republicans that have 
taken a country, should now proceed to govern this local 
spirit. It would also thus take a city. Boston would be cap- 
tured by such a resolve. Massachusetts for thirty years has 
pronounced in favor of Prohibition. Why should not the 
party that governs her acknowledge this fact? Let the word 
now be spoken, and hundreds of speakers will defend it before 
the people and win for it an endorsement that will convert 
every Boston paper to its support. 

naipleadditiniapiatifcshsaiehcemmndiaiiane 

The Congregationalist is doing the cause of temperance great 
harm by its unjust declamations against the Constable and 
Governor of the Commonwealth. They have never refused 
to execute the prohibitory law. The sale of lager beer is 
suppressed, just as far as whiskey, and both of them far more 
than their friends desire. ‘The rum-tellers feel the arm of the 
Commonwealth. When it talks about “a law concerning 
which there is a division of sentiment,” it well knows this 
division is, as it has ever been, one of rum on one side 
and prohibition on the other. There is no middle ground. 
Mr. Spooner, who is often quoted by the enemies of the law, 
approves of it as it stands, and will support it. The law 
too, will be enforced, if Zhe Congregationalist does not divide 
the strength of its friends by its unjust statements. Gov. 
Claflin ia fighting this foe of the State steadily, wisely, tri- 
umphantly. He has suppressed one class of drinking. Bars 
are obsolete to-day in this city. He will the-rest. So far 
from malfeasance, he ie faithful. In this greatest crisis in 
this great reform, stand by a trusted leader. Criticize him, 
encourage him, support him. No two men in this State are 
more devoted to the cause of Prohibition than the Governor 
and Constable. Hold up their hands and the victory is as- 
suredly ang perpetually ours. 





The Prohibition candidate for Governor in Maine, has ac- 
cepted the nomination in a strong letter, which shows that 
his party is advanced to the front on all present successful 
national questions, and is also clear as to the coming duty. 
Thus he speaks on the main question : — 


“« And, for all these purposes, temperance men feel that the 
most valuable production of a State or Nation is its men ; and 
the greatest destruction that can befall any people is the de- 
struction of its manhood. And the surest and swiftest de- 
stfoyer of nations, now suffered to exist, is the selling and 
drinking of intoxicating liquors! Impressed with these con- 
victions, temperance men seek first the salvation of the man- 
hood of the State; feeling that this secured, all else follows 
as a natural result. And to this end will they ask the entire 
abolition of the traffic in alcoholic liquors as a beverage. 
This they will seek by all moral means, aided by whatever 
of legal force the exigencies of the case may require. Prac- 
tical results they purpose to reach, and certainly by the mild- 
est possible means. . 

“ Viewed from these standpoints, I trust temperence men 
will no longer be charged with entertaining but ‘ one idea.’ 
Theirs is a foundation plan, not only for the advancement of 
good, but for the destruction of evil. And here, I trust, they 
will meet no antagonism from existing political parties. Most 
assuredly the true men of all parties cannot desire other than 
the ultimate good, and the destruction ef whatever lies in its 
pathway. : 

“In this spirit, and to these ends, and these alone, fully 
appreciating the sacrifice involved in distrust of my own 
ability, but fully confident of the final triumph of the princi- 
ple at issue ; in malice toward none who may differ in opinion 
with myself; and confidently bespeaking charity of all from 
whom I differ, I accept the honor of the nomination tendered ; 
asking upon the whole temperance movement the ‘ consider- 
ate judgment of mankind, and the gracious favor of Almighty 
God.’ ”’ 

This has a good ring in it that it will be heard a long ways 
off in space and time. Honor to the first prohibition party 
candidate for Governor. 

> 

The Peninsula Courier of Ann Arbor quotes our article on 
Secular Colleges in full. It aleo examines it with equal full- 
ness. We do not object to its review except in its opinion 
that we intended to unite the rise and progress of the Univer- 
sity with a single name Such was not our intention, nor 
ean such conclusions be legitimately drawn from the article. 
We have no doubt that Michigan will flourish for a season, 
But its pros- 
perity in the future, even more than the past, depends on ite 








being positively Evangelical. The Courier shuns the religious 
question, which it knows is really the main issue. May it be 
met wisely. 
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ATTENTION, Frienps. —“ Crepo ” is receiving very gen- 
eral commendation. It is a stirring volume. Every minister 
will want it. Only one new subscriber will secure it. If 
any of our ministers, anywhere, or any other clergyman, 
does not now take Tue Heracp, they can get both the paper 
and the book for the subscription price to Taz Heraxp alone 
— $2.50 only. Every subscriber can obtain this very desira- 
ble work by a very little effort. Try. 

ices 

We wish to call attention to our new List of Premiums. 
We offer essentially the same list on a more liberal basis than 
ever before. We are greatly encouraged, and hope for an 
active and successful campaign to begin this summer. 

—— 








WitpranamM.— The next term commences August 25, not 


September, as announced last week. See advertisement. 
—o 





Boston Directory.— We have received the Boston Di- 
rectory for 1869, from Messrs. Sampson, Davenport & Co., 47 
Congress Street, Boston. It is a bulky volume, growing 
from year to year, and is as indispensable to all business men 
as their day-book or ledger. 


MOTES. 
The Transcript felt bad when the Alliance asked Mr. 
Spooner to resign. It now feels bad that it rescinds that re- 


quest. Willnothing the temperance people do please this 
plucky little sheet ? 





The Commonwealth has a new Editor. It abandons the pro- 
hibitory law, and quotes Mathew Vassar’s brewery as a proof 
of its correctness. We are glad to see this streak of ortho- 
doxy in it, but sorry when it begins to fall back on this class 
it did not select a better specimen. As it mixes him up with 
Theodore Parker, the liquors are nearer the customary sort. 
Its energetic proprietor should not let it leave its old moor- 
ing, especially when the grand fight is just beginning. Let it 
stick to Garrison and Phillips, they are as safe leaders in this 
as in the previous reform. 

The Essex County Woman’s Suffrage League, met at 
Newburyport, the 28th ult. Messrs. Garrison, Bowles, Vib- 
bert, Mrs. Hanaford and Mrs. Howe spoke. It was fairly 
attended, and more than fairly successful. 


The Executive Committee of the State Temperance Alli- 
ance, had an enthusiastic meeting last week Wednesday. It 
being ascertained that Mr. Spooner would coéperate with the 
Committee, the resolution requesting him to resign was re- 
scinded. A Committee, to codperate with the Prohibitory 
Comittee, was elected, and an excellent feeling pervaded the 
meeting, both of courage and hopefulness. The old Anti 
Slavery ring was in every speech, and the smoke of the bat 
tle was welcome. For God and the right is its motto. 

The last Heraxp contained correspondence from Michigan, 
Louisiana, Virginia, New York, Kansas, India, and New Eng- 
land ; the week before from Rome and Germany ; that is nota 
bad distribution of forces. All roads lead to Rome and Tue 
HERALD. 

The Transcript asks : — 

. . “Is the connection any closer between a creed and 
Academic Groves than between a creed and a counting- 
room ?”’ 

It would be well if there was a little more connection than 

there usually is between the true creed and the counting-room. 
“1 believe in Mammon and myself,” is its usual creed. Will it 
tell us if it is possible to separate a creed and a college? Has 
not every academic grove its altar, some of idolatry, some of 
true worship ? 
- Mrxep. — Last Sunday Gen. Grant went to the Methodist 
Church at Long Branch, and heard Bishop Simpson, and 
Monday night attended a ball given in his honor. Poor 
amalgamation that. 

The Transcript replied to the question of The Tribune, which 
we quoted last week, whether “ people should be licensed by 
the State to disseminate a virus,” by asking another ques- 
tion :— 

“In lunatic asylums there are cases of insanity caused by 
religious excitement. Would Zion’s Heravp favor a law 
prohibiting revivals and camp-meetings ?” 

If by the testimony of officers of prisons and almshouses 
and charitable institutions, three fourths of the crimes and 
poverty of the land were due to revivals and camp-meetings, 
we should urge their legal prohibition. Will The Transcript 
agree to submit the drinking of intoxicating beverages to that 
test ? 

The Independent seems to think because President Haven 
chose a Church over a non-Church College, therefore it was 
not secularism that drove him, but ecclesiasticism that drew 
him away. That is a fine point even for so fine a pen as The 
Independent’s. We doubt if its spectacles can discern the dis- 
tinction its pen can make. Every man’s action, official and 
other, is mixed. We have no wish to compel any person to 
be an example of a reasoning they do not themselves advo- 
cate. Yet we doubt notwithstanding the good natured bow 
the retiring chancellor makes in his valedictory, if he worked 
out his full thought, that he would come far away from the 
position of Tuz Herap, which is, that all colleges, as all jour- 
nals, should be Christian ; and that any liberality that makes 
broader boundaries than that of the Gospel, is not liberality 
but as the apostle calls it, licentiousness. On that basis only, 
can colleges or churches, papers or parties, permanently 
flourish, 
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The Methodist Church. 
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MAINE ITEMS. 

The great interest of the past week has been the Interna- 
tional Convention of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which held its annual meeting in Portland, commencing 
Wednesday, July 14, at 3 vp. m. The sessions continued till 
Sunday evening following, closing at that time in a farewell 
meeting at City Hall, which overflowed into Chestnut Street 
Church. From first to last the proceedings were character- 
ized by an earnest Christian spirit. And this is true even of 
the spiciest debates. 

I can give little more than an outline of the business trans- 
acted. The Convention met at State St. Church (Congre- 
gationalist), and organized, having been called to order by 
the President of last year, H. Thane Miller, esq., of Cincin- 
nati. 

W. E. Dodge, esq., of New York, was chosen President ; 
and J. S. McLean, of Halifax, N. S.; Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, 
of St. Louis; J. Wanamaker, of Philadelphia ; Prof. Wilson, 
of Toronto; H. D. Hyde, of Boston ; C. N. Todd of Indiana ; 
J. L. Baker, of San Francisco ; Arthur Little, of Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin ; J. G. Parkhurst, of Providence, and J. E. Gramar, 
D. D., of Baltimore, Vice-Presidents. J. R. Sypher of Pa. ; 
C. B. Ramsdell of Washington ; H. H. Burgess, of Portland, 
and J. R. Dougall, of Montreal, were elected Secretaries. 
While the Committee on Permanent Organization were out 
preparing their report, a delegate from Hartford, Ct., pre- 
sented to the Convention, on behalf of the ladies of that city, 
a beautiful banner of white silk, emblazoned with a cross 
gracefully decked with ivy, with the mottoes, “Jesus 1N 
BVERYTHING,” “ EVERYTHING IN JESUS.” 

About the same time a telegram extending fraternal greet- 
ings from the National Camp-meeting, at Round Lake, was 
received, and a despatch of like character sent in reply. The 
former called up Camp-meeting John— who had just at- 
tended at Round Lake his 199th camp-meeting. The clergy- 
men of the city and vicinity, and members of the press were 
made “ Corresponding Members,’”’ and as such invited to sit 
with the Convention. 

Wednesday evening a grand welcome meeting was held at 
City Hall. Addresses of welcome were made by Mayor 
Putnam —in behalf of the citizens —and by Rev. Dr. Car- 
ruthers, in behalf of the churches and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Responses on the part of the Conven- 
tion were made by ex-Governor Pollock of Pennsylvania; 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Prof. D. Wilson of Toronto University, 
W. E. Dodge, jr., Gen. Fisk, and H. Thane Miller, esq., of 
Cincinnati. All the speeches were able and earnest, some of 
them eloquent and powerful. The welcome meeting was a 
grand success, and its influence upon the audience cannot fail 
to be lasting and good. The 


SECOND DAY 

began with earnest, lively prayer-meetings. The early part 
of the business session was consumed in hearing reports and 
in the appointment of some new Committees; after which the 
Convention discussed the sixth topic, suggested by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, “‘ Personal Consecration to Christ essen- 
tial to real success in Associational work in its grandest phase, 
—the conversion of young men.” 

Dr. A. Wickes of Brooklyn, N. Y., Messrs. Rowland and 
Mathews of Boston, Mr. Tucker of Worcester, and others 
spoke upon the topic, all urging the necessity and effective- 
ness of full consecration. 

Just before adjournment at noon, the President, in behalf 
of Judge Young, of Prince Edward Island, presented to H. 
Thane Miller, esq., of Cincinnati,— the President of last year, 
—a beautiful card, bearing the motto, “ DisrincT as THE 
Britiows, ONE As THE SEA.” 

The afternoon session commenced with a prayer-meeting 
of about an hour — full of earnestness — a refreshing season. 
At the commencement of the business session — after the de- 
votional exercises — an opportunity was given for the offering 
of resolutions, and many were offered. After the reception 
of several telegraphic and other communications, the first 
topic for the afternoon was taken up and discussed. It was 
“The need of buildings for, and owned by the Associations, 
and the plans for the accumulation of building funds.” The 
general feeling seemed to be in favor of strenuous efforts 
on the part of each Association, to provide itself with a 
home. 

The question, “Is it expedient to open the Rooms of our 
Associations on the Lord’s Day?” Messrs. Buckley of Stam- 
ford, Ct.; White, of Washington ; Vogeer, of Bethlehem, Vt.; 
Storer, of New Haven, Ct. ; Sheaff, of Cincinnati ; Mathews, 
of Boston, and Gen. Howard, favored the affirmative, as the 
opening of the rooms would provide a place to which sailors 
and others might be invited, and brought within the reach of 
religious influences, while at the same time they were kept 
away from haunts of vice. Messrs. Pond and Callender of 
Boston, and Stanton of Pittsburgh, spoke in opposition. 

The Committee on Credentials reported 610 delegates. 

The principal business of the evening sessions was the 
reception of Matthew Hodder, esq., of London, Eng., who 
was introduced by the President, and spoke at some length, 
in a very fraternal spirit. His remarks were received with 
much enthusiasm. Rev. E. Hawes of Philadelphia, re- 
sponded in the same strain, and the Convention sang, — 

* Blest be the tie that binds.” 


D. L. Moody, esq., of Chicago, one of the leading spirits 
of the Convention, opened the discussion of the topic, “ What 


the Associations are organized, have been most successful, 
and how have these been prosecuted?” The speaker advo- 
cated “ more work and less talk.’”’ “ Paul and the Apostles did 
not ‘resolve’ this and that. All we read of the Apostles is, 
‘The Acts of the Apostles.’ Find out what men are fit for, 
and set them to work.” He was followed by others upon the 
same topic. The 
THIRD DAY 
like the second, began with warm, hearty prayer-meetings. 
The topics discussed in the forenoon were, “ Monthly Social 
and Business Meetings of Associations. Objects of each and 
how best conducted? Who shall be active and voting mem- 
bers and officers of Associations?” ‘The second question 
came up in a discussion on the report of the special Commit- 
tee on the report of the Executive Committee, or rather, on 
that portion of said report, relating to representation of As- 
sociations in the International Convention. 
A portion of the session was devoted to raising funds to be 
placed at the disposal of the Executive Committee, for the 
purpose of publishing a monthly magazine, and such other 
purposes as may aid the work of the Associations. A resolu- 
tion was adopted extending Christian greeting and a pro- 
mise of hearty cooperation to the “ Young Women’s Christian 
Associations.” p 

In the afternoon two resolutions were reported by a Com- 
mittee, and adopted by the Convention, which express, it 
would seem, the sentiments of at least a majority of the 
delegates upon an important point. They are as follows : — 

The Convention reaffirm the action of the Convention at Detroit, in 1868, 
expressed in the following words : — 


* Resolved, That, as these organisations bear the name of Christian, and 
profess to be engaged directly in the Saviour’s service, it is clearly their 
duty to maintain the control and management of all their affairs, in the 
hands of those who profess to love, and publicly avow their faith in Jesus, 
the Redeemer, as divine, and who testify their faith by becoming and re 
maining members of Churches held to be Evaugelical.’’ 


And they would add the following further affirmation : — 


* And we hold those churches to be Evangelical, which, maintaining the 
Holy Scriptures to be the only infallible rule of faith and practice, believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ the only begotten Son of the Father, King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords (in whom dwelleth the fullness of the Godhead bodily, 
and who was made sin for us though knowing no sin, bearing our sins ia 
His own body on the tree), as the only name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved from everlasting punishment.” 





The remainder of the session was occupied with reports 
of Committees and discussions. 


FOURTH DAY. 


This was the last business day of the Convention, and in 
addition to the usual routine business, votes of thanks, &c., 
the following topics were discussed. ‘The expediency of 
continuing the Lecture Bureau.” It was decided to continue 
another year at least, but to instruct the Bureau to employ 
only men in sympathy with evangelical views. 

‘Where shall the Convention meet next year?” After 
invitations and enthusiastic speeches in favor of accepting 
them, from San Francisco, Washington, and Indianapolis, Ind., 
the latter place was selected. 

In the afternoon the question came up, ‘“‘ What relations 
should women sustain to Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions?” H. Thane Miller thought “ they should be associate 
members ; in other words, they should be united to us.” 
The proper manner of conducting social meetings was also 
ably discussed. 

Near the close of this session the Committee on Credentials 
made its final report. 773 delegates and 57 corresponding dele- 
gates were reported as having reported themselves ; making 
a total of 830. 

The evening session was held at City Hall. The principal 
topic discussed was “ How shall we reach the young men who 
come to our towns and cities?” 

It was ably discussed by Messrs. Lee of New York, Cham- 
berlain of San Francisco, Hodder of London, Jenkins of 
Pittsburgh, Gen. Fisk of St. Louis, Sypher of Pennsylvania, 
and others. 

On the Sabbath the pulpits in the city and vicinity were 
filled ably and acceptably by clerical delegates to the Con- 
vention, and many of the Sabbath-schools addressed by en- 
thusiastic workers in that department, both clerical and 
lay. 

Ta the evening a grand farewell meeting was held at 
City Hall, which was addressed by various speakers, among 
them Rev. Wm. Morley Punshon, who is spending a va- 
cation among our beautiful isles. The Hall was crowded, 
and a rousing meeting was also held at Chestnut Street 
Church. 

On looking over the whole affair, there is much to admire, 
much to be thankful for, little to deprecat2, and perhaps noth- 
ing to condemn. There was one feature, however, which seems 
to Methodist eyes and ears quite out of place, to say the least, 
—the fashion of applauding in a theatrical manner, by the 
clapping of hands, everything in the least degree pleasing. This 
method of expressing approbation was used as readily at the 
end of asentence in defence of the divinity of Christ, of an as- 
cription of praise to Him, as after a witticism, used in many 
places where a hearty Amen! or Hallelujah ! would have been 
far more appropriate ; and used so often, and with so little dis- 
crimination, that it lost all significance long before the close 
of the first day. 

On Sunday 25th, Rev. Mr. Punshon preached to a crowded 
audieace in Chestnut St. Church, Portland, on Heb. xii. 16. 
“Lest there be any profane person, as Esau, who for one 
morsel of meat sold his birthright.” His subject was “the 


sin of Esau,” which, after a somewhat lengthy introduction, 
in which he defended Esau from some unjust imputations, he 
considered as consisting in three particulars: “‘Thoughtless- 





forms of Christian effort, outside the spécial work for which 





x 


remarkable for eloquence or power, was nevertheless spirit- 
ual, interesting and profitable, and manifested the preachers’ 
remarkable rhetorical excellence and skill, as do all his ser- 
mons and lectures. Rev. Mr. Stevenson, of Montreal, 
preached in the same place in the afternoon, and his sermon 
is spoken of as able and powerful. 


A Trip ro Aroostoox.— Rev. E. A. Helmershausen 
says: — “Took the cars at St. Stephen, N. B., opposite Ca- 
lais, for Richmond, thence four miles to Houlton village in A. 
County. The village has grown very much since I last saw 
it about five years ago. It has now. six churches, two 
recently built, and one rebuilt. Several costly residences 
have been built and others are going up. Rev. H. W. Bolton 
and his enterprising and generous people are building a par- 
sonage. They pay their minister $900. Bro. C. H. Fernald, 
A. M., is Principal of the Academy, and Mrs. F., Precep- 
tress. He has two to three thousand geological specimens. 
The Academy has had 125 students per term, and is rapidly 
growing in influence. They are now erecting a new building 
at a cost of $7,000, in a central and beautiful spot in the vil- 
lage. A few miles of railroad will soon connect Houlton with 
the railroad to Calais and St. Andrews. Success to noble 
Aroostook. All visitors there like her people and her broad 
lands.” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The committee having charge of Epping Camp-ground, 
ire active in making preparations for the camp-meeting. 

A new fence is being erected around the ground. New 
cottages are going up, and old ones are being remodeled and 
improved. Families are beginning to move into quarters, 
and camp out. This grove is a charming resort for those 
who have vacations and want to rusticate at reasonable 
charges. 

The vote for Lay Delegation in New Hampshire is all for 
the change. Some express grave doubts, however, as to 
whether the majority would have been as it is, if there had 
been a full vote. But a vote is a vote, if large orsmall. Now 
let us see the end, and “ Let us have peace.” 

The M. E. Society in Methuen, Mass., Rev. J. Noyes, Pas- 
tor, have purchased a site for a new church in a sightly place 
for $1,000. 

At Salem, Pleasant St., Rev. N. M. Baily, Pastor, the soci- 
ety have purchased an organ at a cost of $550. 

The Main Street Church, Great Falls, under the pastorate 
of Rev. C. E. Hall, have painted and frescoed the walls, and 
improved the general appearance of the audience chamber to 
their church. 

The new parsonage at Garden Street, Lawrence, is looming 
up rapidly. The many friends of Revs. T. Carter, 8S. N. 
Bryant, and E. A. Smith, will be pleased to learn that they 
are recovering from their recent sickness and occupying their 
pulpits. 

We have a good soldier of the Cross in this Conference who 
is in the fiftieth year of his itinerancy, and resides in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. A few weeks previous to the Epping Camp-meeting 
always finds Father Norris in New Hampshire, and after the 
Apostle Paul’s fashion, visiting the churches; spending one 
Sabbath here and another there, among old aequaintainces 
and friends, cheering up the believers, warning sinners, and 
blessing the children. Surely this man brings forth fruit in 
old age. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Broox.ine.— The Lord is reviving His work gloriously 
on this charge. Quite a number have requested prayers, and 
some ten or twelve found peace in believing. The Church 
are also entering more upon the work of winning souls to 
Christ. 





PLAN OF EPISCOPAL VISITATION FOR 1869. 





Conference. Place. Date. Bishop. 
Delaware, Milford, Del. July 22, Janes. 
Oregon, Eugene City, Aug. 5, Kingsley. 
Nevada, Washoe City, Aug. 19, Kingsley. 
Cincinnati, Hillsboro’, Aug. 25, Ames. 
East Genesee, Phelps, Ontario Co., Aug. 25, Janes. 
Desmoines, Indianola, Aug. 26, Clark. 
California, Napha City, Aug. 2, Kingsley. 
Detroit, Central Church, Detroit, Sept. 1, Scott. 
Iowa, Museatine, Sept. 1, Thomson. 
Central German, Newport, Ky., Sept. 2, Ames. 
North Ohio, Norwalk, Sept. 8, Janes. 
Northwest Indiana, Lafayette, Sept. 8, Clark. 
Indiana, Evansville, Sept. 8, Ames. 
Southern Illinois, Vandalia, Sept.15, Thomson. 
Central Ohio, Findlay, Sept.15, Janes. 
Michigan, Grand Rapids, Sept. 15, Scott. 

8. Eastern Indiana, Trinity, Indianapolis, Sept.15, Simpson. 
Northwest German, Second Ch., Milwaukee, Sept. 16, Clark. 
Upper Iowa, Independence, Sept. 22, Clark. 
Illinois, Lincoln, Logan Co., Sept.22, Thomson. 
Wisconsin, . Appleton, Sept. 23, Scott. 
Erie, Franklin, Ven. Co., Pa., Sept. 29, Ames. 
Tennessee, Huntingdon, Car’lCo., Sept. 29, Simpron. 
Central Illinois, Canton, Fulton Co., Sept. 29, Thomson. 
West Wisconsin, Portage City, Sept. 30, Scott. 
Ohio, Centenary Ch., Marietta, Oct. 6, Janes. 
Rock River, Embury Ch., Freeport, Oct. 6, Clark. 
Genesee, Lyndonville, Oct. 6, Ames. 
Holston, Jonesboro’, Oct. 7, Simpson 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Oct. 7, Scott. 
Southwest German, Burlington, Iowa, Oct. 7, Thomson 
Gcorgia, Atlanta, Oct. 14, Simpson. 
Alabama, Mount Hermon, Oct. 21, Simpson. 


UGF> The India, and Germany, and Switzerland Conferences, and also the 
Chinese and Bulgarian Missions, are to be visited by Bishop Kingsley in 1869 
and 1870. 





nes’ — Worldliness — Unbelief.” 


The sermon, though not 
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Che Christian Corl. 
—_~—- 
MISSION FIELD. 
** All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.’”’ — Num. xiv. 21. 
Tue Lonpon Missionary Society recently held its an- 
niversary exercises in London, and it was a season of great 
interest. The operations of the Society are very extensive 
as will be seen by the following extract from its annual re- 


" port: — 


“The number of chief stations in all the Missions is 130. The native 
churches of the Society are 150 in number; they contain 35,400 members, 
in a community of nominal Christians, young and old, amounting to 191,- 
700 persons. Of these, nearly 13,000 are in Polynesia; nearly 5,000 in the 
West Indies; over 5,000 in South Africa; and 3,400 in India. The converts 
under the Society's eare speak altegether twenty-six languages. The 
native agency employed by the Society has for several years been growing 
large. Im certain missions, especially in India, a large proportion of the 
male members of native churches have found employment as teachers ; and 
of late years the missionaries of various societies have been weeding their 
agency, and retaining only its superior elements. Altogether the Society 
has fifteen institutions for training them, which now contain 170 students. 
The total number of native assistants is above 1,200, of whom 81 are or- 
dained pastors and missionaries. The English missionaries of the Society 
are now 156 in number. The Directors regard it as a matter for great 
thankfulness, and as a token of continued approval of their work, that 
they have received this year, as they did in 1867, a large number of offers 
from young men to enter upon the Society's service. And the Directors 
report, with great pleasure, that they have, during the year, accepts no 
less than eighteen. Amongst them are two of the missionaries’ sons, The 
total number ef missiouary students in the Society is now forty-two. The 
educational agencies of the Society are more varied, aud of a higher charac- 
than ever before. The institutions and high schools in India are very 
efficient, and are full of scholars. The general scope of the Society's efforts, 
so far as figures can show it, is set forth ina table, with which we will not 
occupy the time, but simply state that it shows a total of 35,487 church 
members, and 191,798 native adherents, 589 schools for boys, with 23,756 
scholars, and 356 for girls, with 13,426 scholars.” 


Rey. Dr. Morton Brown, one of the speakers on the occa- 
sion, thus refers to the great change that had been wrought 
in India through missionary labors : — 

“ When our first missionaries went out to India our own Government was 
so dark and unchristian that it would not allow them to settle upon the soil. 
What is the condition new’? Our missionaries and all others are as free to 
preack Christ throughout the length and breadth of India, as we are free to 
preash Christ in England through its length and breadth, and that ex-Gov- 
ernor-General who has just returned to this land, an honored Christian 
man himself, the patron of schools, the friend of churches and chapels, the 
friend of ministers and missi jes, has been ruling that vast empire on 
Protestant principles. Le has come home to England; and that man has 
but little sympathy with his Master, or with the great miseion work of his 
Master, who is not prepared to honor the name of Lord Lawrence. But 
what have we done for India’? Why, our Christianity has already stabbed 
to the heart the great systems of idolatry and heathenism there. Already 

ducation is spreading through the entire of our Indian empire. Already 
the Bible is translated into almost every diale:t there, and people are won- 
dering at the power of this Western religion, and ite energy to shake existing 
systems. On the one hand it has created infidelity to the old systems, and, 
on the other hand, it has begotten inquiry in reference to that Gospel that 
is goimg forth conquering and to conquer.” 








New Zearanp. — Among the eight Europeans lately mas- 
sacred in New Zealand, was the Rev. John Whitely, who had 
been laboring there as a missionary 36 years, and was the oldest 
Methodist missionary on the Island. “ His body was pierced 
with five bullets. During the fierceness of the late wars his 
life seemed safe everywhere, and the present determination of 
the rebels could not be more thoroughly exemplified than in 
murdering him and stripping him of his coat and waistcoat. 
The generally supposed head of the small party who committed 
these murders was a native for whom Mr. Whitely stood god- 
father when he baptized him.” The London Watchman of 
the 2d of December, contains a letter from Mr. Whitely, in 
which he says that during the thirty-five years of his sojourn 
there, he had never felt so desponding. The rebellion of the 
Maoris still continues, and in it a large number of the con- 
verts are involved. 


Dr. Durr.— This veteran and successful missionary re- 
cently addressed the Free Church Assembly of Scotland on the 
subject of missions. Judging from his address, he still retains 
his vigor of intellect, and ability to defend the cause so near 
his heart. The Duke of Somerset receives suitable notice, 
and the worldly spirit everywhere in the way of sending the 
Gospel to the heathen, is presented in its true light. We ex- 
tract the following : — 


“T have gone fo men in the hope of getting £1.0, or it may be more. 
But, seeing from my dress or appearance that I am a u.inister, and smelling 
something of what is coming, [applause] they start up with started hair, or 
& nervousness like a person struck with atorpedo. You begin to argue. It 
is utterly vain and useless to attempt it. The vanity of the thing is per- 
ceptible. Then you go to another; but he has set his mind upon accumu- 
lating a certain amount before he dies, that he may be spoken of by the 
world. You go to another and you find that he has added, at a great ex- 
pense, two or three splendid horses to his stud, and he has nothing to spare 
for the perishing nations. Another one wants to add a ship to an already mag- 
nificent fleet, and he cannot spare the gum of £500 for the purpose of mis- 
sions. Soon it goes. Another one, not content with a mansion that has 
long pleased bis ancestors, desires to purchase some land at great expense, 
that the value of his property may be added to. He spends some £10,000 
or £15,000 upon this, and yet he can spare nothingefor the cause of Christ 
Another will say: ‘‘ I am not content with the house of my fathers. I have 
been adding to it, putting up turrets, making wings, and refurnishing my 
drawing-room. I have a heavy bill to psy, and I have no money to spare 
for missions. 80 on it goes. I ask another if I can expect anything from such 
and such aman ; but! am told that‘ he won't be bled.’ This looks like slang, 
but it is very correct. He won't be bled, for be cannot lose any of his eor- 
poreal blood. He would no more part with a little of his money than a 
eupful of his blood ; even though his doing 0 in the one case might save 
his life, and doing so in the other might secure a blessedness for his 
spirit.” 








Our usual summary of General Religious Intelligence has 
hd to give place to more pressing matter this week. Indeed 
the churches are somewhat Laodicean during the dog-days, 
—the clocks run down, as it were. 





BELFAST AND THE UNITARIAN CONVENTION. 
( Correspondence. ) 

One hundred years ago this locality was in a wild and 
primitive condition. Had I been clothed ina corpus then I 
might have seen my great ancestor felling the trees of the 
forest here, and preparing for the reception of his coming 
family a rude log cabin—for he (James Miller) was the 
pioneer settler of this town. A year later (1770) he was 
joined by other pioneers from Londonderry, N. H., and the 
work of settlement was at once commenced in good earnest. 
In 1773 the General Court of Massachusetts was petitioned 
for corporative powers, and Belfast was enrolled among the 
towns of the Province of Maine and Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. The town was named on this wise: Those 
of the settlers who were natives of Londonderry, were de- 
sirous of conferring on the infant settlement the name of 
their birthplace, but Miller, having been born (of Scotch Irish 
parents) in Belfast, Ireland, was strenuous to have that ap- 
pellation bestowed upon it. Finally, it was agreed to settle 
the dispute by an act of sortilege, and to that end a copper 
was snapped and the lot, thanks to good luck! fell upon 
Belfast, which euphonius word became the name of the 
town. 

Belfast is one of the most charming cities of New England. 
Like a peerless queen it sits enthroned on the slanting banks 
of Passagassawakeag River, and commands a most winsome 
view of Belfast Bay. Years ago, as I gazed with delight upon 
the Bay of Naples then outspread before me, I made note of 
the fact that for picturesqueness of scenery, Belfast Bay might 
safely be compared with that of the Neapolitans. 

In the city proper are five churches, the best of which is 
the Methodist Episcopal, whose rich toned bell, swinging 
from a lofty tower, often peals forth thanks to the generosity 
of a former resident — Hon. Jacob Sleeper. Rev. Luther P. 
French occupies “the quarter-deck”’ of said ship of Zion, 
and it is a well known fact that he acts his part as well as he 
did while acting as an intrepid chaplain in the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Last week there were some ripples on the ecclesiastical 
waters here, caused by the Unitarian Conference, which, in a 
session of three days, made such rapid strides in the domain 
of free thought as to overleap the old barriers of the Chan- 
ning school. Free discussion was desired to the extent of 
calling up the tangible presence of several Urthodox divines 
who happened in as spectators. Rev. Stephen Thurston 
(Congregationalist) Being pressed to speak, threw a bomb- 
shell into the camp, which exploded and hit Rev. Dr. 
Sheldon severely in the face. Rev. Wooster Parker (Con- 
gregationalist), of Belfast, in his remarks, thought the mission 
of Unitarianism evidently was to convert Christianity to the 
world, instead of converting the world to Christianity. 

Rev. Mr. Savary, of Ellsworth, in his essay on the Sabbath 
question, argued that the Sabbath should in part be a day of 
recreation andamusement. He maintained that the church 
edifices should have attached to them a building fitted up 
with all the paraphernalia of a theatre, ball-room, billiard-sa- 
loon, restaurant, and reading-room, which should be made 
available on the Sabbath. He thought the Church ought to 
thus throw around common amusements the sanctities of re- 
ligion. Some of the brethren favored Mr. S.’s views, while 
a few denounced them. One brother (Rev. Mr. Buck of 
Portland) wanted the time to come when, if Independence 
Day occurred on Sunday it should be duly celebrated by the 
ringing of bells and salvoes of artillery. 

On Thursday evening the question of amusements was dis- 
cussed. Nearly all who spoke on the question favored card- 
playing and dancing. 

One minister piously affirmed that it is his custom to com- 
mence and conclude a game of cards by prayer! He and others 
maintained that parents should teach their children to play 
whist, etc., and the reason alleged was that by making the 
amusement a common affair, it would cease to be regarded 
asan evil. It appeared by the clerical testimonies rendered 
that but few of ‘he brethren were not accustomed to play 
cards. Rev. Mr. Bailey, of Portland, believed it a Christian 
duty to instruct his children in all the common games of the 
day, and to have no prohibitions with regard to their ordinary 
use. 

One brother thought it hardly proper to close the session 
without changing the subject, and therefore, citing the Meth- 
odists as a good precedent in the right direction, suggested 
that the exercises be changed by love-feast testimonies. His 
advice, however was disregarded, and the people left the 
church without the agape. I was not present at the earlier 
sessions of the Conference, but am told that some of the ex- 
ercises were of a commendably devotional cast —and that 
prayers were offered of a Christian type and spiritual tone. 

It seems strange indeed, that teachers of ethics and religion 
are to be found in New England, who are willing to tamper 
with sacred precepts to the extent of advocating the annull- 
ment of such as may be in conflict with the depraved pro- 
clivities of unregenerate humanity. . 

The experiment of quite unbounded license in making 
the Sabbath a day of recreation, and sanctioning, as a domes- 
tic institution, those games which lead the unwary into the 
paths of ruin, has been successfully tried in foreign lands, 
and a long array of alarming statistics of immorality and 
crime has been the result. "2 

Shall we import France, Germany, and Italy to the United 
States, by adopting their objectionable institutions ? 

I have seen sufficient evidence of irreligion abroad to cause 
me to protest against grafting upon our New England institu- 
tions the practical rationalism and infidelity of Europe. 

. LYMBURNER. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 365.) 


voices ; hence the necessity of a choir, to lead and carefully 
sustain the congregation, as well as the harmony parts, which 
always add musical beauty and strength to the performance ; 
thus bringing out, independently of the congregation, the 
higher and more artistic forms of musical expression. We 
are aware that there are many evils connected with choirs, 
but, in our judgment, they are more easily cured than choirs 
can be dispensed with. In our judgment both chorister and 
organist should be Christians, if such can be secured; and as 
many of the choir as possible should be members of the 
Church, or possess a most sacred regard for religion; while 
organ and choir should be placed in the rear of the pulpit, 
facing the congregation. The singers are always then occu- 
pying their proper position as leaders of this part of divine 
service ; and being in full view of the congregation, are most 
likely to avoid all questionable deportment, while the people 
are relieved from the necessity of turning their backs upon 
the minister and the altar whenever the praises of God are to 
be sung. 

2. What kind of music should be introduced into the house 
of God? 

We answer; only chaste, simple, dignified tunes. The 
choral, consisting mostly of equal notes, is undoubtedly the 
grandest, as it is also the simplest form in which the praises 
of a congregation can be uttered. Old Hundred, Monmouth, 
Tallis, St. Ann’s, St. Thomas, and other tunes of like con- 
struction, possess a dignified simplicity, and when sung in 
unison —every voice upon the melody (the only practica- 
ble way for a congregation to sing) — they possess a m:: ssive 
grandeur which is soul-inspiring, and peculiarly appropriate 
to the house of God. 

In a choir, greater latitude may be taken. Anthems, 
chants, motetts, etc., by the famous Italian, German, Flem- 
ish, and English composers, which have stood the test of time, 
may be sung. But even here, without the exercise of supe- 
rior judgment, the-effect will be to lead the mind /rom, rather 
than to God. 

We must here express our unqualified disapproval of 
the frequent adaptation of operatic melodies, ballads, and 
foolish and trivial songs, to our beautiful and spiritual hymns. 
This is more frequently done for the use of our social meet- 
ings. But wherever done, it is little less than sacrilege. By 
doing it, we greatly lower the dignity of our worship, and 
bring upon us the ridicule, if not the contempt of the better 
educated classes. . . . . . 

Dr. Tuckerman has aptly remarked, that “Church music 
has fallen from its original purity, simplicity, and grandeur, 
and for the last two centuries has been gradually approach- 
ing the secular school. In fact, the very idea of Church mu- 
sic has come to be associated with psalm and hymn tunes 
found in numerous collections of a so called ‘social music,’ 
with which the country has been flooded during the past 
thirty years; concerning which, we may safely say, that if 
the trash they contain could be sifted out of them, there would 
not be enough tunes left to make one respectable collection 
of good Church music.” 

Sych works create a vulgar taste, and feed the appetite on 
a style of music which is radically bad. It remains for some 
one to publish a look of chorals, which shall be adapted to 
Americans, embracing the musical legacy of the Reformation. 
There are over three hundred Lutheran chorals, familiar to 
every Protestant German, which we should certainly learn by 
heart ; for their sacred worth recommends them to the relig- 
ions of all nations. 


8. An important, if not indispensable addition to the music 
of the Church, may be secured by the proper instruction of the 
children in the Sunday-school. 

Congregational singing in the German churches, is admit- 
ted by musicians to be grand; but that it can never be real- 
ized in the American churches until the children are all 
‘taught to sing, asin Germany. But this is no hindrance, as 
music is now being generally taught in our public schools. 
(A sad pity it is, however, that the system of forcing the little 
voices could not be checked. If a proper study of the regis- 
ters of the voice were pursued rigidly, thousands of precious 
lives might thus be saved. Parents and those having charge 
of public instruction should look to this.) The Church 
should foster the vocal talent of the children, and develop it 
for her use. 

The songs of the Sunday-school should be such as are 
adapted to the young and sprightly natures of the children — 
full of life, musical, yet decidedly religious in their character ; 
discarding the waltz and march movement, so often used in 
our Sunday-schools of late. Let the music be attractive, so 
as to be easily remembered ; but use it as a means to secure 
the conversion of the child. Not less than one half hour of 
each service should be devoted to this delightful exercise ; 
and if want of time be pleaded, then dispense with one preach- 
ing service, and lay the axe at the root of the tree, as well as 
furnish labor for the Church, now dying for want of labor. 
The great danger of the Church to-day is, an excessive sup- 
ply of food and a too scanty amount of labor — spiritual dys- 
pepsia being the unavoidable result. 

There is a Sunday-school in this city of 600 pupils, said to 
have been gathered entirely by the power of song, without 
which no Sunday-school was ever successful. 

It has been said, ‘The theology of the Bible can moré 
readily be sung to the hearts of the children than taught by 
any other way.” 


4. Much may and should be done in reforming the singing 





of our social meetings. As we have ten-fold more singing 
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here than in the more public worship, the hymns used should 
be decidedly practical, easily read and understood, and adapted 
to every shade of religious experience. The melodies should 
be rich, flowing, touching, stirring, and musical. Put away 
all senseless ditties, negro melodies, and popular airs of the 
day, which by their unhallowed associations render them un- 
fit for sacred service. 

Let singing rehearsals be established for every Sabbath eve- 
ning, for half an hour previous to the prayer-meeting, to 
which the children and all the congregation should be invited. 

5. Finally, a word with regard to the composition of choirs. 
Quartette singing is not choir singing — no choral effect being 
possible where there is enly a single voice on a part. A quar- 
tette choir is an absurdity. As well may we talk of a trio or 
duet choir. A good choral choir includes all these, and is 
superior to them all. A choir should consist, ordinarily, of 
not less than twenty-four voices— six to a part—as a less 
number will not be made to blend and produce, as it were, a 
single sound. Every congregation of 400 should contain 
seventy-five persons capable of singing well enough to join 
the choir. A few trained voices are sufficient to give charac- 
ter to the singing, and with proper instruction by the chor- 
ister, the less informed members will be able to read ordinary 
church music in a very short time. 

Allow me to make a single suggestion upon a subject, with 
regard to which there is but little uniformity among us: I 
refer to the opening service of the Holy Sabbath. The peo- 
ple have been separated during the week, subject to a variety 
of trials, cares, joys, and sorrows; as they enter God’s conse- 
crated temple to engage in his worship, let every heart and 
voice, at the close of the voluntary, unite in singing that 
grandest of all hymns, to the tune of tunes, Old Hundred — 

* Praise God from whom all blessings flow.”* 

Forgetting their cares and sorrows, all hearts are brought 
into harmony with the service, and a fitting introduction is 
made to the Sabbath service. 

We have sought, in this essay, in a very brief manner, sim- 
ply to suggest a few thoughts on this most important part of 
Church service. We need, as a denomination, to awake to 
this subject, and demonstrate to the world that we continue 
to be what we have the reputation of being — a singing people. 





Che Farm and Garden. 
——o—- 
Prepared for Zion’s Henaup, by James F. C. Hrps. 


Aay person desirmg information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s Herat. 





BuppixcG. — This is the season of the year when this work 
should.be done. Cherry and pear trees should first receive 
attention, for they stop growing earlier than the apple and 
peach. One who attempts to perform the operation should 
be provided with a good budding knife, such as ean be pro- 
cured at any of the seed stores or agricultural warehouses, 
with a good stock of bass matting that can be procured at the 
same place, or of the dealers in such goods. Good young 
shoots of the new wood from the trees that it is desired to 
multiply. The operation is an easy one and quickly per- 
formed by one who has had practice. First make a cut 
across the tree, then make one up the body of the tree, an inch 
or more long, and terminating at the horizontal cut, when by 
a quick motion of the hand the left side of the cut is opened 
by throwing the bark back ; then reverse the knife and insert 
the ivory or bone provided for the work and raise the bark 
on both sides of the perpendicular cut, then holding the stick 
of buds with the little end towards you, cut a bud out, eut- 
ting deep enough to preserve the bud, and then slip it down 
into the cut as far as it will go, cutting off the top where the 
cross cutin the bark comes. The stick of buds should be 
prepared by cutting off the leaves, so that about half an inch 
of the foot of the leaf stalk remains. After the bud is in- 
serted it should be at once tied up with bass matting or other 
substance that will press the bud down against the wood of 
the tree so that it may adhere, which it will do in a few days 
if all the circumstances be favorable. Unless the bark slips 
well it is no use to force in the buds for they will not 
“take.” 

Apple-trees will “run” or, in other words, the bark will slip 
all through August, if thrifty. Peach-trees, one year’s growth 
from seed — and those older are not worth budding — can 
be budded as late as the middle or last of September. A 
week or ten days before the tree stops growing is the best, if 
one can hit right. If the tree grows considerably after be- 
ing budded the string is quite likely to cut, to the injury of 
the bud inserted and the tree. The strings should be loosened 
in such cases. 

Weeps 1n Wer Weatuer. — We often hear farmers com- 
plain that the weather is such that the weeds will not die if 
they are dug up by the roots. It is sometimes true that the 
rains are so frequent, that many weeds that have been hoed 
up, will catch again, and to overcome this evil it is a good 
way to rake them into heaps*and cover them over an inch or 
two in depth with loam. Ina few days they will have so 
rotted as to be unable to do further damage. We have ap- 
plied them asa mulch about trees, covering them slightly with 
soil, 

Horinc Capnpacrs.— There are few crops benefited so 
much by hoeing as cabbages. They should receive four or 
five hoeings if possible, before they get to be so large that 
the plough or cultivator cannot be conveniently run between 
the rows. 

All that can be said in favor of such treatment of this crop 





Diccine Muck. — As soon as the haying season is over it 
should be the aim of the farmer to secure, if possible, a year’s 
stock of muck. In August or September the water is usually 
lower than at any other season of the year, and it is the best 
time, for this reason, to dig muck. Ponds and low places in 
which decayed vegetable matter has been accumulating for 
centuries, offer their rich treasures to the farmer for the dig- 
ging, — as sure to pay for the labor bestowed, as the sands or 
rocks of California. There are thousands of acres of light 
land that could be largely and permanently improved by the 
judicious use of muck. We do not mean to say that muck 
alone is sufficient to bring the land to a high state of cul- 
tivation, but that properly used, it will hasten such a re- 
sult. 


Trovur Rarsinc. — Of late years increased attention is be- 
ing paid to the artificial propagation of fish in the principal 
rivers of New England. ‘The legislatures of the several 
States have voted aid to such enterprises, and have appointed 
commissioners to look after the matter. All this is well, and 
we rejoice at the prospect of again seeing our rivers stocked 
with shad, salmon, and other fish suitable for the table. 
Formerly, nearly all the brooks would furnish trout for 
the catching, but of late years very few can be found, and 
this fish, so much relished by all, commands a high price per 
pound in the market, and the sportsman, who delights to 
throw the fly to lure the trout from his cool retreat, must 
pack up and travel two or three hundred miles to find these 
speckled beauties. Now there are many living springs on 
the hill-sides of New England, whose waters could be so con- 
trolled as to furnish good resorts for trout, and be made very 
profitable to the owner. It would cost but a small sum to 
construct such ponds, and stock them with trout, and when 
once this was done the trouble or expense would be small, 
while after the third or fourth year large returns might be 
expected from letting the privilege of fishing to sportsmen, 
and from the sale of fish direct in the large markets of the 
cities. In addition to this the farmer could furnish his own 
table with the best of fresh fish at any season of the year. 
No part of the farm can be made to yield better returns than 
that used for trout ponds. 

In some locations these ponds could be constructed at very 
small expense, as the muck or loam dug out, would pay for 
the labor. This experiment is worth trying, and we hope 





them to sing his favorites — “ The Beautiful River,” and “ Shall we 


know each other there?’’ Notwithstanding his weakness, he 
joined in part of the choruses of these songs with all the fervor of 
other days, especially in the responsive chorus, “We shall know 
each other there.”” An aged Christian present began to repeat the 
verse, — 
** On Jordau’s stormy banks I stand, 
Aud cast a wishful eye; ” 


but Bro. Bickford interrupted him, saying, “ O,no! it is not stormy 
now. I have got past all that. 1 am almost over the river.’ 

As twilight began to thicken into night, he sank very rapidly. 
To one who was holding his hand and watching his pulse, he said, 
“ Has it stopped?"’ ‘The friemd replied, “No.” A few minutes 
later, he noticed a change in the countenances of those around hin, 
and supposing it indicated a change in him, asked, “ Has it stopped 
now?’ His triend said, “ Yes.” He then said, “ O, I'm so glad! 
I shall soon be at rest!" Then, folding his hands across his breast, 
he said, “ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost.’ He then kissed his wite, and breathing shorter and shorter 
till twenty minutes past eight, he truly fell — 

* Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep, 
From which none ever wake to weep.” 


Bro. Bickford was born in Danville, Vt., Dec. 2, 1834; he was 
born again nineteen years later, under the pastoral labors of Bro. 
W. D. Malcom. He immediately heard, and gave heed to the call 
of God, “Go preach my Gospel,” and at once commenced prepara- 
tion for the ministry. August 19, 1858, he married Abby B. Giflin, 
of Marlow, N. H., who proved to be a helpmeet indeed, and who 
now, With three precious children, is leit to mourn their irreparable 
loss. ‘The funeral services were held at Barton on Monday, the 12th 
inst., at3 o'clock p. M. Bro. Luce, the Presiding Eider, preached an 
impressive sermon, from St. John xvii. 22, to a very crowded and in- 
tensely sympathizing congregation. Universal griet seemed to prevail 
through the community. Nearly acar full of friends accompanied 
the remains to St. Johnsbury, and most of them went to Danville, 
where the body was buried. His own choir aceompanied him all 
the way, and at the grave sang that beautiful song, “ Shall we 
know each other there? "’ 

Sixteen of his associates in the ministry were able to be present 
either at Barton or Danville. We all feel that we have lost one 
whose place it will be difficult to fill. He was one of the most 
etlicient Sunday-school laborers in our Church. May his mantle 
fall on us Who succeed him in the work. We earnestly commend 
his widow and fatherless children to Him who “ keepeth Israel.” 

Derby, Vt., July 15, 1869. H. A. Srencer. 


Died in Corinth, Me., Aug. 2, 1868, Tuomas Bean, aged 71 
years. 

Bro. Bean was born in York, Me., in 1797, Early in life he re- 
moved to Corinth, where, under the labors of Rev. George Pratt, of 
the East Maine Conference, he was converted, and joined the M. E. 
Church. There he passed the years of his religious life, and there 
he sleeps, at its close. He was a genial, gentle, Christian man. 
Long years he worshipped in the sanctuaries of this beautiful town, 
and the brethren of the Conference, who from time to time were his 
pastors, will remember how the sunshine of Christian leve played 
on his face as they preached the Word, and what words of encour- 
agement he spoke in their ears. He was very infirm, as he drew 





to see many such ponds built, and stocked with trout. 


Pickinc Summer Pears. — As the season is near at hand 
when the early pears will begin to ripen, it may not be 
amiss to say a few words on the subject that seems to be so 
little understood. All pears should be picked and ripened 
off the tree, the very reverse of the rule in relation to early 
apples. 

The pears should be picked early, too, before they begin to 
grow soft. Our rulc is, that when the wormy specimens color 
up and become palatable, it will do to pick the whole crop 
and place them where they will ripen in the shade. A pear 
that, if left on the tree to ripen, would be mealy and worthless, 
will, by being picked at the right season, and properly ripened, 
become fine and melting. Just pick at different times, and 
observe the difference, and few pears will hereafter be left to 
waste on the trees. 





The Righteous Mead. 
—~— 

Rev. Grorce H. Bickrorp. — The Vermont Conference has lost 
one of its best men; one of the best in personal devotion; one of 
the best in varied talents adapting him to his work; and one of the 
best in usefulness. Bro. Bickford passed to his heavenly home on 
Saturday, the 10th inst. 

He has been untit for work for more than a year, but performed 
full labor until February, after which he preached one sermon, on 
the Lord's Day, until Conference. He then failed entirely, since 
which time he has been sinking rapidly. Every few days he 
seemed better, and, especially for ten days past, his symptoms seemed 
more favorable; but last Thursday, the 8th inst., he was taken worse, 
and died Saturday evening. We mourn for him as for a brother. 
He was, indeed, to all who knew him, a brother beloved. He was 
most loved by those who knew him best; and by his own family, he 
was worthily prized beyond all estimation. He was deeply devoted 
to his work. He preached until he was so weak he could stand only 
while reading the hymns and preaching; the rest of the time he re- 
clined upon the sofa in the pulpit, and he took charge of his class in 
Sunday school the last Sunday he was at church. He met the chil- 
dren, too, at the parsonage, to sing just as long as it was possible; 
and long after he was too prostrate for any public effort. It was 
hard work for him to give up. A few weeks ago, a brother asked 
him how he felt with reference to leaving his much-loved work and 
interesting family. He replied, “It has been a terrible struggle, 
but it’s all right now. Grace has enabled me te triumph.” From 
this time, he rested peacefully in the will of God. A short time be- 
fore his death, he said, “ I have had, recently, the richest experiences 
of my life. O, what precious communion [ have had with Christ! 
Should God spare me, | will be a better man for this.” 

On the night previous to his death, he was filled with raptures. 
He said to his wife, who was watching at his side, ““O Abby, I'm 
so happy! Whatisthis? Is it death? I neverthought I could be 
so happy.’ The family were then called, at his request, and he ex- 
horted each one, and left messages for a great many of his friends, 
and for those for whose salvation he was especially interested. 
Said he, “ Tell Bro. Luce to thank the people a thousand times for 
their many, many acts of kindness, and to exhort them to seek 
Jesus;” and then exclaimed, “My people—O my people! God 
bless this people! If ever thou didst hear and answer prayer, 
bless and save my people. Tell,” said he, “ tell the Sunday-school 
children to seek Jesus, the precious Jesus—O, so precious!” He 
left, besides these, messages for his relatives, and for many of those 


yearned with its latest throbbings. 

At one time, when he saw his wife weeping, he said, “0 Abby, 
how can you think of anything sed when I’m so happy) Fre- 
quently, when taking a few drops of water, he would say, “I shall 
soon drink freely of the river of the water of life flowing fast by the 
throne of God.” Once he said, “I shall drink of it to-morrow. 
Only think — to-morrow! "’ 


yo” 


earnest exhortation that he spoke to all who visited him. 





will apply with equal force to cauliflowers. 





who had ministered at his bed of death, for whose salvation his heart | 


The last morning of his life he was so weak that it was necessary, 
sometimes, to put the ear close to his mouth, to hear the words of 
Several 
members of the choir called to see him this morning, and he asked 


near to the end of life, but to the last hours of consciousness he 
“ate his bread with thankfulness,” and trusted in the blessed 
| Saviour. He has entered into rest. His memory is fragrant. K. 


Died, in Boston, May 20, Sister Ertzanera Foster, aged 84 
years. 
: For more than sixty-five years she had been a consistent member 
of the Methodist Church, and for the last twenty-six years a mem- 
ber of Bromfield Street Church. She was of a sprightly tempera- 
ment, and retained her faculties to the last. Many*have been edi- 
fied and blessed while hearing her talk of the great salvation. It 
was more than her meat and drink to do the will of the Master. 
She died as she had lived, and leaves many, both old and young, 
to mourn her loss. Cc. 


Sister Marrua CumMINGs, a member of Bromfield Street Church, 
died in Boston, July 7, 1869. 

Her sufferings, tor some months previous to her death, were 
severe in the extreme; but faith in Jesus enabled her to calmly 
wait till her change came. c. 


GrorcEe HorrMan died in Boston, May 15. 

Bro. H. was a worthy member of Bromfield Street Church. 
Though deprived of church privileges for many months before his 
death, hig, dying testimony was, “ ‘The road is all clear ahead.”’ 

Cc. 

Died, in South Newmarket, May 3, 1869, Joun C. Fow er, aged 
74 years, 7 months. Suddenly, yet without fear, he passed away. 

Father Fowler was converted when quite young, some time in the 
year 1808, under the labors of the early itinerants, who visited and 
labored in New Hampshire, and for over sixty years sustained a re- 
lation with the Church of God here till called to join the Church 
| triumphant on high. His house was ever a home for the itinerant 
| minister. Father Fowler was a good man, loved his Bible, and the 
| Church of his choice, rejoicing in the God and Kock of bis salva- 
tion. He rests in peace. D. W. Dewns. 


Died, in Royalton, Vt., July 5, Mantanna, eldest daughter of 
Rev. D. A. and A. R. Mack, aged 17 years, 8 months. 

She was young, hopeful, and of mild, pleasant disposition, greatly 
beloved by old and young. She suffered, for a year, from the 
wasting power of consumption, and the heart disease. At the age 
of 14 she sought and found the “pearl of great price.” Two 
weeks before she died she had a severe attack of hemorrhage of 
the lungs. She was very anxious to know if she must die, and how 
| long we thought she might live. When told that she could live 

only a few days, she took it very calmly, and remarked “ she 
should like to live with us longer te do good; but if it was God's 
| will, she was willing to die when called.” She felt willing to trust 
all in His hands. She wished to know if she could go on with her 
music in heaven, as she had lost so much time in being sick. She 
had a fine musical talent; she thought, if she should live, she 
would employ it in doing good. She wished she had strength to 
converse with all ber young friends, and persuade them to become 
Christians, and meet her in heaven. She wished to be at rest. 
She said to her mother: “ This is a beautiful world. I should like 
to live longer, and enjoy it with you, but it is best that I should go. 
You will miss me, dear mother. Will you meet me in heaven? O, 
shall we all meet again? I shall come back in spirit to see you, 
mother, if I can. [ have asked God to take me to heaven. My 
trust isin Him —I love Him; but I have been so unworthy — done 
so little good.” On Sabbath morning, she spoke of the warbling of 
the birds, and the music of heaven. One of the attractions was, 
there was beautiful music there. She died easy, and in peace. We 
trust her soul has found rest in that world of light and love; that 
she has joined with the holy throng in songs of praise and redeeming 
love. Elder A. LL. Cooper preached, from 2 Cor. i. 3, 4. 

““O blest departed one! 
Whose all of life, a rosy day, 
Biushed into dawn, and passed away.” 
A. R. Mack. 


In Cliftondale, July 15, Mrs. Jane E., wife of S. S. Dunn, and 
| daughter of the late Charles Sweetser, aged 44 years. 

| Her early years were consecrated to the Saviour, and the one 
| purpose of her life was to walk humbly with her God. Her willing 
| hands readily performed those deeds of kindness which her loving 
heart prompted. Preacher and hearer were alike welcome at her 
fireside, and shared equally her hospitalities. During sixteen weeks 
of intense suffering, no murmur escaped her lips; but with patient 
sweetness, she suffered the Master's will. The closing hour was 
one of triumph, and with the words, “ I'm almost home,” “ precious 
Saviour,” lingering in the ears of weeping friends, she passed to 
the spirit-land. M. 
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Che Secular World. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


Duxbury, Mass., was all alive with excitement, 
last week, over the ceremonies incident upon the 
landing of the Franco-Anglo-American Cable, — 
for it seems there is as much Anglo as Franco in 
it. They had a grand banquet, at which, besides 
many of our own dignitaries, Mayor Shurtleff, and 
others, there were present Sir James Anderson, and 
two or three live lords. On the tent, the French, 
English, and American flags coquetted in the sunny 
air; while inside, representatives of the same great 
nationalities shook hands, and vowed eternal friend- 
ship. The speech of Sir James Anderson was very 
frank, honest, sailor-like, and genial; and he 
seemed to be overpowered by the kindness and 
hospitality of his American friends. Sir Samuel 
Canning, and other gentlemen engaged in the 
undertaking, were absent at Niagara, and else- 
where, much to the regret of Sir James and the 
people of Duxbury. The following is the message 
of the Emperor of the French to President Grant, 
and the reply: — 

* Pants, 8.45 a. mM. 
“* L’ Empereur des Frangais aw President des Etats Unis 

d’ Amerique a Washington : — 

“ Je suis bien aise inaugurer la nouvelle ligne Tele- 
grapique qui relie la France a l’Amerique en vous en- 
voyant l’expression de mes voeux pour vous et pour la 
prosperitie des Etats Unis. NaPo.eon.” 

** DEPARTMENT OF Stare, 
** Wasurveton, D. C., July 28, 1869. 
The President of the United States to the Emperor of 
the French: — 

“I eordially reciprocate your good wishes, and trust 
that the liberal policy of the United.States, pursuant to 
which this cable has heen landed, may result in many 
such means of ¢ pecially between this 
country and its earliest ally ond friend. 

“U. 8. Gaayr.” 

For the benefit of our non-French reading friends, 
we may interpret the Emperor’s message as fol- 
lows: — 

“* The Emperor of the French to the President of the 

United States, at Washington: — 

“ T am rejoiced to inaugurate the new telegraphic line 
which binds France to America, by sending to you the 
expression of my good wishes for you, and for the pros- 
perity of the United States. NaPoLeon.” 

The Hon. William H. Seward arrived at Vic- 
toria, Vancouver's Island, on the 20th July, and 
met with an enthusiastic reception. He was es- 
corted to the St. George Hotel, where the principal 
citizens, headed by the Mayor, called upen him, 
and presented an address of welcome. Mr. Seward 
visited the Acting Governor, and was received in a 
becoming manner. He was serenaded in the even- 
ing, and returned his thanks in a speech, closing 
with expressi of friendship for Great Britain. 
After visiting the ports in Puget Sound he will 
proceed to Alaska, and will return to San Fran- 
cisco in about three weeks. 








An accident occurred on the Memphis and Louis- 
ville Railroad, on the 29th ult, near Clarksville, 
Ky., by which four persons were killed, and about 
thirty wounded. A woman was also killed, on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, on the same day, near 
East Kingston, N. H. 


An accident occurred on the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railroad, on the 29th ult., by which six 
persons were seriously, and four slightly injured. 
Cause, a misplaced switch. 


News Notres.—A smoke-house, with 70,000 
pounds of meat, was burned in Indianapolis, on 
the 28th ult., causing a loss of $13,000. —— A lard 
factory was burned, on the same evening, in 
Roxbury, Mass., the loss amounting to $20,000. 
—— Secretary Fish has been swimming, of late, 
off Long Branch. —— The British naval fleet, on 
the great lakes, are aroused by rumors of a Fenian 
raid. ——The royal assent has been given to the 
Irish Church Bill, and the announcement was re- 
ceived with cheers in the House of Commons. —— 
They are devising some means to abate the dis- 
turbancesin Ireland. The only effectual means 
will be te convert the people to Protestantism. The 
best, bravest, loyalest, smartest, brightest, cleanest, 
peaceablest people, in the three kingdoms, are 
Irish Protestants. ——It is anticipated that the 
political reforms, soon to be proposed to the French 
Senate, will be more liberal than the Emperor's 
message to the Corps Legislatif indicated. —— 
The London Times editorially favors the emigra- 
tion of Chinese to the United States. —- The Car- 
lists continue to make much trouble in Spain, and 
a plot to assassinate a prominent officer has just 
been frustrated. —— The Prince Royal of Den- 
mark and the Princess Louise of Sweden were 
married on the 29th ult.—— Late advices from 
Newfoundland state that, owing to the success of 
the fisheries, this season, and other hopeful causes, 
the people are cheering up, and are determined to 
oppose confederation. ——A terrible riot is re- 
ported on board of a Mississippi steamer, last 
week, about ten miles above Rock Island; in the 
mélee, eight men are reported killed. ——~ A riot 
took place between blacks and whites of Charles- 
ton, last week, when about 3,000 negroes were en- 
gaged in the quarrel. It all originated in a game 
of base ball. No one was killed. —— Some mis- 





creant, calling himself C. C. King, succeeded in 
forging a check on the Second National Bank, 
Boston, last week, to the amount of $8,000. 


GOSSIPGRAPHS. 

—— The Tribune tells a story of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s buying gingerbread for the street boys, 
and says that this is the Emperor's idea of govern- 
ment. “ It is possible that the gingerbread system 
may break down some fine morning — very possi- 
ble indeed!"’ Well, and what better will France 
be then? 

—— The cotton mills of Paterson, N. J., re- 
main idle. English merchants are putting goods 
upon the American market at prices lower than 
the goods can be manufactured. Some have re- 
cently been sold on a basis of seven pence per 
pound for cotton. And there is so little patriotism 
in New Jersey, that the people prefer cheap English 
goods to dear American. © dear, O dear! 





Rey. Dr. Schaff is pursuing, in Europe, 
his interesting mission as the messenger of the 
Evangelical Alliance of the United States. 





The degree of LL. D. was conferred on 
Henry W. Longfellow, by the University of Oxford, 
at a special convocation. 

—— It is reported that Miss Kate Field is to take 
the lecture field against the “ Woman Movement.” 

A Heatrny Cuurcn.—Of 300 Presbyterian 
ministers in Canada, only nine are Doctors of 
Divinity. 

—— Brother W——, a. Presbyterian minister, 
said that, early in his ministry, he and a Brother 
H—— were conducting a meeting, in which there 
was much religious interest. An old man gave 
expression to his joy by shouting, and continued it 
until it began to interrupt the services. Brother 
H—— said to Brother W——, “ Go, stop that old 
man’s noise.” He went to him and spoke a few 
words, and the shouting man at once became 
quiet. Brother W—— asked Brother H—, 
“What did you say to the old man that quieted 
him so promptly?” Brother H replied, “I 
asked him for a dollar for foreign missions.” 





—— The following ode to the organ-grinders is 
going the rounds : — 
** Eternal Rome ! who sat on seven hiils, 
Big with vast conquest and ambition’s lust, 
Sent forth her legions, thick as Egypt's ills, 
To grind opposing nations to the dust. 


* And Rome still stands, immortal and sublime, 
Nor is there a city where ye may not find 
Her legions now, as in the ancient time ; 
They still go forth, their mission still to grind!” 

—— A French writer, just returned from Italy, 
gives the following dismal picture of the actual 
condition of Garibaldi: “The General is reduced 
to a skeleton; his features are wizened and con- 
tracted. I found him lying on a divan, and suffer- 
ing horribly from chronic rheumatism. The ex- 
dictator, bent over like the leaning tower of Pisa, 
is but a shadow of his former self. It is difficult to 
recognize the lion of the republic in this forlorn 
and babbling old man.” 

—— Mr. Hepworth Dixon is going on a tour to 
Russia. He leaves the editorship of the London 
Atheneum. 

— A bill to abolish capital punishments was 
introduced into the British Parliament, but failed 
by a vote of 115 to 58, It will be time enough to 
abolish capital punishments when murder is no 
longer committed. 

— The centennial birthday of Humboldt is 
to be celebrated 15th of September, in Boston. 
Professor Agassiz is to deliver the oration. 





Isadora 8S. Mayo, a colored girl, was one of 
the graduates at the Portland High School, week 
before last, and the papers of that city say that her 
essay was one of the best in the school. 

— Justin McCarthy has an article in the last 
Galaxy on Prince Napoleon, in which he places 
that singular individual’s qualities and capabilities 
at a very high standard. If the Prince had youth 
and a better disposition (he is capricious and irrita- 
ble), there isno knowing what he might do, or not 
do. As it is, the writer is inclined to think he will 


divorce. They must soon find it in the “ Court of 
Death.”’ 

— The first diploma ever awarded by the Bos- 
ton Girl’s High and Normal School to a colored 
person, was given recently to Miss T. Louisa E. 
Brown. 





A few friends and admirers of the late Ball 
Hughes, the sculptor, have made up a purse of 
$3,500 for his widow. Ball Hughes was one of the 
brightest geniuses of the age, and but for the bottle 
might have realized a fortune. 

—— George Francis Train says he would be 
ready to sack London in sixty days, provided he 
could get a sufficient force of Fenians to jein him. 
Aye, provided. Train has been bagged so often, 
that he may well wish to do a little sacking in 
return. 

—— Scene in a New York Daily Newspaper Edi- 
torial Room. —— Editor No. 2 to Editor No. 1. — 
“ What shall we say about Cuba?” Editor No. 1 
to Editor No. 2.—*“ O, say, um — say — well, that 
a great battle was fo— No; say, no change in the 
position of affairs; that'll mean anything.” 





The messages sent by the Anglo-American 
Telegraph Company over the Atlantic Cable, dur- 
ing the month of June, 1869, were double the num- 
ber sent in the corresponding month of the year 
1868. 


—— The Anti-rent war appears to be reviving 
in New York State. 

—— The Eari of Shaftesbury has opened a home 
for milliners and dressmakers in London. 


—Our diplomatic and consular service cost 
$173,000 per annum. 





Madame Muhlbach’s health will not admit 
of her coming to the United States. 





The Grand Jury of Owen County, Ky., has 
presented a true bill of withcraft against an aged 
woman. 





Two Irishmen stopping at the Island House, 
Toledo, lit their gas, and, with windows open, sat 
down to enjoy a chat. The hungriest of Toledo 
mosquitoes soon flocked in, and drove them desper- 
ate. The clerk, who was summoned to devise 
same defense against them, told them to close the 
wiadows and put out the gas. They acted on the 
suggestion, and placed themselves between the 
sheets. Just as they began to doze, a lightning- 
bug, which had strayed into the room, caught the 
eye of one of the travellers. He roused his com- 
panion with a punch. “Jamie, Jamie, it’s no use! 
Here’s one of the craters sarchin’ for us wid a 
lantern! "’ 


COLLEGE HONORS. 


Rochester University. —D. D. — Edgar J. Good- 
speed, of Chicago. LL. D.— Prof. H. L. Kendrick, 
West Point; Wm. W. Ely, M. D., Rochester. 


Westminster College (Un. Presb.) New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. D. D. — Prof. J. R. W. Sloan, Alleghany, 
Pa.; Rev. J. Hogg, Osiout, Egypt; and Rev. J. N. 
Dick, of Kitanuning, Pa. 


Trinity College. — D. D. — Rev. F. E. Lawrence, 
of New York; Rev. Henry Olmstead, of Great 
Barrington, Mass.; and Rey. A. M. Stevens Perry, 
of Geneva, N. Y. LL. D.—Edward M. Gallau- 
det, of Washington. 


Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. — D. D. — Rev. 
A. K. Strong, of Syracuse; G. A. Howard, of Catts- 
kill; John Lawson, of Selkirk, Scotland; and Wil- 
bur F. Paddock, of Philadelphia. LL. D.— Hon. 
T. T. Davis, of Syracuse; Daniel Huntington, of 
New York; D. H. Cochrane, of Brooklyn; and 
Ellis H. Roberts, of Utica. 

Chicago University. — D. D. — Rev. Miles San- 
ford, North Adams, Mass.; Silas Tucker, Logans- 
port, Ind. LL. D.— Dr. Dodge, of Madison Uni- 
versity ; Col. J. W. Foster, of Chicago; Rev. Samuel 
Manning, London, England. 





Commercial. 





not do. Prince Napoleon, in many respects, is 
the real and natural successor of his uncle. His 
physique looks like a bust of old Napoleon, in 
clay, by a second-rate artist. 

—A negro was sun-struck in Nashville, re- 
cently,and a coroner held an inquest. As they 
were about to screw on the coflin-lid, the may 
showed signs of life, when restoratives were admin 
istered, and he is now fast recovering. 

—— The Cuban expeditions have fizzled out. 

—— Some lost letters of King Charles the First 
have been discovered, and will soon be published. 
It is said they are quite important. 


— At the Woman's Rights Convention, in Sar- 
atoga, recently, some one put the inquiry, “ What, 
then, shall we do with Paul's declaration, that 
women should be subject to their husbands?” 


Monpay, Aug. 2. 

The money market is rather more easy than it has 
been ; the banks generally being able to freely supply 
their own customers, and are now doing more or less in 
discounting outside paper. Rates show little if any 
change the present week, although since the stringency 
was on they have declined from } to 1 percent. The 
choicest paper which @ fortnight ago would pass at 8 per 
cent., is now held at 7, but is rarely wanted at less than 


7} per cent., while the less desirable grades which have" 


passed at 10@12 per cent., now pass about 1 per cent. 
lower. Call loans are also fyely offered at 6 per cent. 
6's — 5-20's 10-40's 
$1. 62. 65. "65. new 67. 68. 5s. 
123% 125} 23} 123g 122} 121g 1233 114} 
General Business. — Anthracite Coal still retails at 
$11 per ton. Cotton has jnued dull throughout the 
week, with no change in the prices. The arrivals of Fish 














Miss Anthony immediately replied, in behalf of 
herself and friends, “Do? Just what men do with 
the rest of Paul's writings, pass them by!” 





A couple in Grafton County, N. H., who 
have been married forty-four years, and been 
blessed with fifteen children, are now seeking for 





H to be light, and there has been an advance of 50 
ets. per bbl.on Mackerel. Flour was quite active the first 
part of the week, but fell off at the close, with the market 
not quite so firm ; Common St. Louis brands, $7.25@8.50 ; 
family brands, St. Louis, $9@12. There has been little 
demand for Corn, and the market is lessfirm. The mar- 
ket is firm for all descriptions of provisions, and there is 
a moderate demand. Butter, New York and Vermont 














dairies, 35440 c. Cheese, 14@15; Eggs, 26@27. Huckle- 
berries, #5 per bush. ; blueberries, $4.50. 





Che Markets. 


CAMBRIDGE MARKET. 

Carrie. — The supply, with the exception of 8 head, 
were all from Vermont, and the northern part of New 
York State, mostly grass fed. Prices have ranged a shade 
lower. A wide range in the price list, from $6 per ewt. 
and $13 per ewt. The best were good thick oxen, while 
the poorest were 2 year old Bulls, and refuse of lots. 
The call for Stock does not appear to be urgent, although 
a moderately fair trade was noticed. 

Sueep.— A gradual increase in the supply of Northern 
Sheep and Lambs. Their weights run light. The de- 
mand for ordinary lots was only moderate. Fair to good 
lots found ready sale. A slight reduction on all grades, 
but more perceptible on inferior goods. 





BRIGHTON MARKET. { 
Cartis. — The market this week was well supplied with 
Western Cattle. Gross receipts, 2,217. It is not to be 
expected that there should be as many Cattle as last 
week, but if the number was less, the general quality of 
the offerings was better. Our quotations are not changed, 
only with the exception of the poor grades, but prices 
are strong one haif cent. lower, when we consider the 
better grade of stock that were sold at quotations. Some 
sales of Texas Cattle at $8 and $8.50 per ewt. 40 Shrink. 
Suser. —Receipts, 2,958. These were all from Albany, 
and handled by Brighton butchers on commission. 


CAMBRIDGE AND BRIGHTON LIVE 8TOCK 
MARKET. 
Reported for Zion’s Heraup, by Groner J. Fox, for the 
week ending July 29, 1369. 
Amount of Live Stock at Market. 
Cattle Sheep and Lambs. Swine. 
5s 28 


Prices of Market Beef. 

Extra, $12.75@13.25 ; first quality, 11.75>@812.25; sec- 

ond quality, $10.50@11.50; third quality, $7@10.00. 
Prices of Store Caitie. 

Working Oxen, per pair, from we] to 20@ 
Mileh Cows and Calves from $35, WW@65 to TeeiuD: 
Yearlings, $15 to 28; two years old, $30 to 42; three 
years old, $45 to 65; Western Fat Swine, live, 0 to 10} 
cents ; Dressed, 12 to 12) cts. per lb. ; Stores, Wholesale, 
1l tw 18 cents; Retail, 12 to l4 cents per tb. Spring 
Pigs, 14 to 18 cents per Ib 

Prices of Sheep and Lambs. 

In lots, $2.50@3.00, 3.50@4.00 each ; Extra, $4.25@5,- 
50, or from 4 to 6 cents per lb. Spring Lambs, $3 to 4.50. 
Veal Calves, $3 to 15. 

Prices of Hides, Tallow, and Skins. 


Brighton Hides, 9} to 10 cents per lb. Tallow. 
7@74 cents per lb. Country Hides, 9) to 0 cents per lb 
Calf Skins, 22 to 23 cents per Ib. Lamb Skins, 50 to 66 
cents ; Sheared Sheep Skins, 17 to 26 cents each. 

Classification of Cattle and Sheep. 

N. B. — Beef Extra and First quality includes nothing 
but the best, large, fat Oxen. Second and Third quality 
includes Oxen, and two and three year old Steers. 

Sheep. — Extra includes Cossets, and when those of 
inferior quality are thrown out. 





BOSTON MARKET—MonpDay, March 22, 








Coal, per ton. | FreGuee 
Cannel......... $17 00@19 00) oe, Ib 
acite..... 00 WU@O00 00 . & Vt. extra..35@36.. 
11 GO@vN 00 wiles do. good.. @35.. 
tern.....+. «oe OOS... 
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“a ann) Cheese, @ ib 


ddli 
Good Middiing eowee dod_2(quv 





posters easvenoee . 
Vv ‘ 
Domestics, peryd, |; an gad Go. 
Sheetings & Shirtings: 


Dried Apples... 
Standard 4-4...... 15 @16}¢| Peas, 
Medium 4-+4.. -4 @l6..| Ci 

Drills, brown . 












Print Cloths.. 6 @ is 

Cotton Flauneis.. 554@32..| New, bbi....... 

Prints.. -1L..@l6.. lecgs, doz....... 26 
Stripes. 4 @Hiz| Hay, ton, a Lb cog: 20 00 


Tickings.. -22 @8»..| luferior.. pees 17 00 





Denims... . 15 @ 
Ginghams......... l4 Gis: Provisions. 
Mous. de Laines 20 @ 24 __|Beet, @ bbl: 
Carpetings...... 120@1 80..| Family extra.1< 00@22 00.. 
Extra mess... 00 0O@00 00.. 
Fish, per atl. Good do...../ 00 OOG@O0 00... 
Large Cod.. -7 W@ 8 25. |\Common do,..12 00@15 00.. 









K@ 8 00) Pork,extra c1.36 OO@s9 00.. 
00@ 6 26) Mess...,... ‘ 
2 W@2 7 75, Prime.. 





5 00@ .. 

19 00@20 00) Sugar, 3 b. 
130@. vol saeas - 
H esecee @l\6.. 

22 ongpa3 50! Cuba eters do, . 

fair to choice 


No. 1, per bbl. 
Alewives.........5 50@ 6 
Salmon, Porto Rico.. 

No.1, @bbl......20 25 00| Ref., crushed 
No. 1, ® tes. “nal @37 | Powdured.. 8 
4o|Cottee crushed... 16@17 


Teas, ® b. 











a r ‘se al B box: 


ia 8 of 

Pickied, Pobbi...4 ‘75 9 00) 
Flour, per bbl. | 

Western sup.....5 0@ 
Common extra. 6 Diy 
ye 21g & : 25 Jongo 
llinois & Ohio. 7 0@ 8: 
Micitigan Fam.. 750@ 8 25 ; Souchong 
St. Louis. 1 oe 8 00\Japans.... 
good & choice.. 9 00@13 00} 
Baltimore fam.. 0 00@L00 00| 













saesees 


Canada, choice... 0 00@00 00 

Rye Flour......- 06 1 

Corn Meal.......0 # Fe 
Grain. | + 


Corn, perbush: .... 
West'n Yellow...... 






Middlings....... «+++ 


oes HEX! teeeeeeeeee 





To THE WEAK, THE WORN, AND THE WEARY, the 
Editor of the Boston Recorder says, “ We can most 
unhesitatingly recommend the Peruvian Syrup, & 
protected solution of the protoxide of iron, to all 
the weak, the worn, and the weary, having richly ex- 
perienced its b fit It p all the qualities 
claimed for it by its proprietor. Aug. 5, It * 
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A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED. Such 
will Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam prove to those who 
are attacked with any form of Bowel Complaints. Its 
cures are indeed almost marvelous, ° 

The Bryant and Stratton Business College, of Bos- 
ton, needs no praise, as from every source we hear of 
its unbounded success. Its removal to Washington 
St. was to secure larger accommodations, which are 
again to be increased owing to the numerous applica- 
tions already made for the fall and winter terms. 
Success to the persevering. 





ia Acknowledgments. 


The thanks of Rev. W. V. Morrison and wife are here- 
by tendered to the Ladies’ Temperance Union of East 
Weymouth, for their present on the evening of July 23, 
to Mrs. Morrison, ofan elegant Silver Water-pitcher and 
Salver, in token of their appreciation of her services as 
President of their Temperance Union. 





‘Methavist Book Depositary. 





Money Letters scssived oon July 24 to to July 31. 

T. A. Avery, 8. Amidon, M. Annesley. 

re Bailey, J. T. Benton, J. Boyce, W. E. Bennett, 
Cc. 

F.E Collins, G. Canham, L. E. Crane, N. Camp, M. 
B. Cummings, M. J. Cilley, E. P. Crafts, x Cuthbert, J. 
M. Clark. 

E. R. Drummond, F. 8. Dresser, E. Davies, Isaac Da- 
vis, jr., H. G. Day, If. G. Dickey. 

H. Eastman, L. L. Eastman. 

C. Fobes, G. R. Fossett, W. C. Purnell, L. P. French. 

8. H. Gower, L. W. Gibbs, H. M. Grew, L. E. Gordon. 

L, L. Hanscom, Hoyt, Fogg & Breed, A. J. Hanscom, 


C. E. Hall, J. EB. ‘Hawkins, E. L. Hammond, Hitchcock 
& W alden. 
Hi. T. Jones. 


E. P. Kilgore, N. C. Kyer. 

N. M. Learned, Geo. H. Lamson, A. R. Lunt. 

J. H. Mason, O. W. Mack, P. A. Monroe, C. N. Merri- 
field, E. Martin, W. McK. Bray. 

M. G. Prescott, F. H. Putnam, A. 
Pillsbury, J. W. Perry, Benj. Pitman, C. 

L. A. Quimby. 

li. Ruggles, E. J. Roberts, R. A. Rich, E. J. Roberts, 
M. L. Roberts, H. Robinson 

E. F. Strickland, R. W. Soule, E. Sanborn, J. F. Shef- 
field, W. W. Smith, ©. Stone, A. Sanderson, J. L. Smith, 
J. 8. Stevens, J. A. Steele. 

.M. Tuttle, A. 8. Townsend, L. T. Talbot. 

N Webb, R. 8. Willard, H. L. Wilson, L, Wing, 0. R. 
Wilson, A. H. Witham, E. Warriner. 

Henry 8. Young. 


James P. Mager, Agent, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 


Prince, J. H. 
A. Plumer. 





Marriages. 

In Raymond, N iL, by Rev. ‘Mlesee Smith, William 
Taylor, of North Salem, to Miss Sarah J. Heard, of At 
kinson ; also, Nathan B. Abbott, of Fremont, to Miss 
Sarah E. Welch, of R. 

In Bangor, June 9, by Rev. W. W. Marsh, Willard 
Stillson to Miss Frances E. Murch, both of Palmyra, 
Me. ; July 13, Sewell H. Hall to Miss Annie C. Sargent, 
both of Brewer; July 24, David Ward, of Fort Kent, 
Me., to Mias Elizabeth A. Buzzell, of Bangor, Me. 

In the M. E. Church, South Berwick, Me., July 25, by 
Rev. O. W. Scott, Oscar B. Dearborn, of Haverhili, Mass., 
to Miss Mary Abby Stackpole, of Salmon Falls, N. H ; 
also, at the parsonage, July 14, by the same, James L. 
Lord to Miss Delia F. Cobb, both of Auburn, Me. ; also, 
by the same, July 22, Benton Nason, of South Berwick, 
Me., te Miss Rosa E. Buker, of Dover, N. 

In Denmark, Me., July 40, by Rev. A. H. Witham, 
Sidney Oreutt, formerly of Wheelock, Vt., to Sarah 
Jewett, of Denmark, Me. 

In Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. H., June 24, by Rev. B. W. 
Chase, J. Carl Cheney, of Manchester, N. H., to Miss 
Fannie A. Dow, of Goflstown, N. H. 





In Somerville, July 26, Albert L., son of George W. 
and Syrena S$. Buss, aged 9 months, 20 days. 

In Gloucester, July 22, Mrs. Sarah A. Doten, wife of 
Mellen L. Doten, of Boston Highlands, aged 24 years. 








ZION’S HERALD. 





STERLING JUNCTION CAMP-MEETING — The 
Camp- meeting at the above place will commence Mon- 
day, Aug. 23, and close Saturday, Aug. 28. 
Arrangements have been made with the Boston and 
Albany Railroad, from Springfield, Norwich and Worces- 
ter, Providence and Worcester, to reduce their fares. 
Fitchburg Railroad, and branches, Fitchburg and Wor- 
cester, Agricultural, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Ches- 
hire, Stony Broek, Lowell and Lawrence, Salem and 
Lowell, will reduce fares,and give passes to preachers 
having societies, and their wives. Persons entitled to 
passes will receive them by applying to Frederick A. 
Clapp, Worcester. 

All persons coming from Boston will find tickets at J. 
P. Magee’s, 5 Cornhill. 

Persons from Worcester, and vicinity, wishing to go 
to the Camp-ground previous to Aug. 23, will find tick- 
ets at F. A. Clapp’s. Persons on the line of Worcester 
and Nashua, and Agricultural Road, will find tickets at 
the stations one week previous to the meeting, at re- 
duced fares. Societies from the small stations will con- 
fer a favor if they will notify the railroad agent of their 
place of the probable number of tickets wanted. 
Board will be furnished for the week at $4.00 ; 
day, $1.25. Dinner, 60 cents; Supper and Breakfast, 
40 cents, each. Every effort will be made to give satis- 
faction to all who shall board at the public table 

For any information respecting location of tents, apply 
to L. W. Pond, Worcester. 

Tents’ companies must bring their lanterns, but can 
procure oil of Committee. Straw furnished, and baggage 
carried, as usual. 

The Committee will do all they can for the safety and 
comfort of those who may come to the meeting, and we 
earnestly invite all to so wait upon God, that this shall 
be the most spiritual occasion ever experienced at this 
—_ rated Grove. . Clapp, Secretary. 
Aug. 5. 3t. 


by the 


HATFIELD CAMP-MEETING. — The Camp-meeting 
at Hatfield will commence on Monday, Aug. 23, and close 
the ensuing Saturday. 

The Boston and Albany, Canal, Connecticut River, 
New London and Northern and Vermont and Massachu- 
setts Railroads will reduce fare. Call for camp-meeting 
tickets 

The Preachers will purchase tickets, and the fare will 
be refunded to them by the Treasurer of the meeting. 
Companies wishing to erect tents will consult J. W. 
Perkins, of Chicopee, Adin Whitney, of Ludiow, or L 
Taylor, of Springfield. 

C. W. Howington has been engaged to carry passen- 
gers between the station and camp-ground, at 10 cents 
each, and 5 cents foreach parcel of baggage. 

Straw, lumber and horse-keeping, at moderate rates, 
will be furnished by the Committee. 

So far as possible, let all teut-buiiding be completed on 
Saturday preceding the meeting For that purpose 
tickets of reduced rates will be furnished by applying to 
L. H. Taylor. 

Board will be furnished for $3 50 for the week ; $1.00 
a day ; 50 cents for dinner, and 30 cents each for supper 
and breakfast. 

Preaching services will be held on the ground on the 
Sabbath preceding the meeting, at 10 a. m., and at3 Pp. m. 
By the Divine blessing we hope to make this the best 
meeting ever held on the ground. To this end let the 
people come up to labor for God, and pray that the Di- 
vine presence may go with us. 

D. Sareaman, Chairman. 

8. H. Tayuor, 

Springfield, July 8. 869. 

By vote of the Association, the CHARLESTON CAMP- 
MEETING will commence on Monday, Sept. 13, 1869, at 
the grounds occupied for the past two or three years, on 
the premises of Mr. Norcross, Charleston, Me. 

W. W. Marsa, Secretary. 


N. H. CONFERENCE SEMINARY AND FEMALE 
CULLEGE. — Fall Term commences on Wednesday, 
Aug. 18, and continues thirteen vam 








D. Barrows. 


Sanbornton Bridge, N. H., July 26, i300 2t. Aug. 5. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD CAMP-MEETING ASSOCI- 
ATLON. — The annual meeting of the above-named Asso- 
ciation will be holden on the Camp-ground, at the rooms 
of the Association, on Tuesday, Aug. 17. Notice of the 
hour of _meeting will be given from the stand. 

Aug, 5. 2t. Samus. ©. Brown, President. 


NOTICE. — Any Society having a tent on the Sterling 
Camp-ground, which they do not intend using this 
year,can hear of an opportunity to rent the same to 
their own advantage, and the accommodation of a 
young Society, by corresponding with Rev. J. Guu, 
Cochi Mass. 





Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
The Asbury Grove (Hamilton) Camp-meeting will 
commence August 16. 
Sterling Camp-meeting commences Aug. 23. 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 30. 
Kennebunk Camp-meeting, Aug. 23. 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Epping, N. H., Aug. 23. 
Orient Ministerial Association, at Calais, Aug. 2. 
East Poland Camp-meeting, Aug. 23. 
Kearsarge Camp-meeting, Wilmot, N. H., Aug. 30. 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 30. Particulars 
next week. 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, % 4 16. 
Yarmouthport Camp-meeting, Aug. 1 
Hatfield Camp-meeting, Aug. 23. 
St. Johnsbury District Camp-meeting, Aug. 30 
Camp-meeting at East Livermore, Me., Aug. 30. 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 30. 
3 St. Albans Dist. Ministerial Assudiation, at Hydepark, 
an. ll. 











QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
SpainerietpD District — Seconp QUARTER. 
August — Guilford Centre, 4. M., Brattleboro’, p. u 
1; West Windsor, a. m., Ascutney ville, P.M. 51,83 Lu 
low, P.M, Proctorsville, A. M., 15; North Hartland, a. 
M. , Hartland, P.M., 23; Union Village, A. M., Thetford 
Centre, P.M. 728, 2s 
September — South Reading, Perkinsville, evening, 5; 
Wardsboro’, Friday, 2 Pp. m., 10; Wilmington, a. M., 
Jacksonville, p. M., 12; Bondville, 0. Pier, 19; Weston, 
, Landgrave, P. m., 18, 19; Putney, 25, 26; Bellows 
Falls’ J.C. W. Coxe, 2. 
October — Barnard — A. C. Stevens, 3; East 
Barnard, E. Folsom, A. , 3; Woodstock, 3, 3; East 
Wallingford and Cuttingsville: 9, 10; Springfield, J.C, 
W. Voxe, 9, 10. 


L. ©. Dickson, P. E. 
Bellows Falls, Vt., July 28, 1869. 
ReaprietD District — Seconp Quarter. 
August — New Sharon, 28, 29. 
September — Strong, 4,5; Phillips, 7,r.™.; Farm- 
ington; 8, evening ; Wil ton, i, 12; Blackwell's ‘yin, 18, 
29; Athens, 21; Talcott’s ‘Corner, 3; Livermore Falls, 


October — tee Wayne, 2, 3; Hallowell, 9,10, a. mu. ; 
Augusta, 10, Pp. m.; N. Augusta, i, 2. 3 Norridge- 
wock, = 17; ; Kendall’ 8 Mills, 23, Dy A. M.; Waterville, 

o> ; West Waterville, 30, ai. 

November — Skowhegan, 1, evening; East Readfield, 
6,7; Winthrop, 13, 14. Geo. Wenner. 





A Sunday-school Concert will be held in the German 
M. E. Church in Roxbury, , Sanay Evening, Aug. 8, at 
7} P.M. Addresses will be made by Governor Claflin, 

Snow, esq., and others. 








THE PORTLAND DISTRICT PREACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION will meet at Kittery Foreside, Monday even- 
ing, Sept. 13, at 7 o'clock, at which time a sermon will 
be delivered by Rev. J. Colby, P. E., or alternate, Rey. 
O. W. Scott. Exercises, commencing Tuesday morning, 
will be as follows : — 

1. “The Nature and Office of Conscience — A. C. 
Trafton, C. J. Clark; 2. ‘‘ Pastoral Work *’ — J. Collins, 
J. Baxter; 3. “ Review of ‘ Renan’s Life of Jesus’ — 
J. O. Thompson; 4. “ Review of‘ Lyddon’s Bampton 
Lectures’ *’ — W. H. Li. Pilsbury ; &. ‘* Continued Spirit- 
ual Interest in the Church ” —O. W. Scott, D. Halleron ; 
6. ** Vicarious Sufferings of Christ ’ — K. Atkinson, G. 
W. Barber; 7. Sermon; Text, 2 Pet. ii. 5 —S. F. Weth- 
erbee, G. W. Ballou; 8. ‘*‘ Evidences of Call to the Minis- 
try ’’— A. W. Pottle, E. K. Colby ; 9. ‘* Clarke’s ‘ Ortho- 
doxy ’—its Truths and Errors ’’— J.B. Lapham ; 10. 
“ Review of ‘ Credo,’ ’’—R. Sanderson; 11. Tuesday 
evening, Sermon, 8. R. Bailey; 12. ‘* Faults in the Com- 
mon English Version of the Sacred Scriptures ’’— 0. M. 
Cousens; 13. Sermon; Text, Matt. xvi. 26—C. W. 
Blackman, J. W. Sawyer; 14. Sermon ; Rom. vi. 23, first 
clause — M. Wight, J. H. Pilsbury; 15. Sermon; Text, 
Job xix. 25-27—A. Turner, 8. V. Gerry ; 16. Wednes- 
day evening, Sermon; Text, Heb. xiii. 8— J. 0. Thomp- 
son 


= 


Brethren of neighboring charges, in N. H. Conference, 
are invited to attend. 
W. H. H. Pirssury, 
0. W. Scorr, 
0. M. Cousens, 


Committee. 








KENNEBUNK CAMP-MEETING.—The meeting on 
this old and favorite ground will commence on Menday, 
Aug. 23, and close on the Saturday following. 

Every effort will be made, by the Committee in charge, 
to make the meeting interesting and profitable, and to 
add to the comfort and convenience of all who may 
attend. 

Ample arrangements will be made for boarding and 
transportation of baggage, and at fair prices. 

There will be four daily trains, each way, between 
Boston and Portland, all of which will stop at the 
ground ; and the following Railroads will sell tickets at 
all their stations at greatly reduced rates, viz.: Boston 
and Maine, Eastern, P. 8. and P., Portland and Roches- 
ter, and Grand Trunk, from Bethel to Portland. 

For further information, address either of the Com- 
mittee, as follows : — 

Stras P. Apams, Biddeford. 

Horace Forp, 

8. R. Leavirr, Portland. 
July 24, 1869. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND FEMALE 
COLLEGE. — The Fall Term will commence Aug. 9, and 
continue thirteen weeks. 








CAMP-MEETING AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. — 
Avuaust 16 to 23, 1869.— Boats leave New Bedford and | 





Camp-ground, three times, daily. 


Steamer Monohanset leaves New Bedford, Monday, 
Aug. 16, at 9.45 a. M., and 2 p. M.,and thereafter daily, | 
at9a.M.,and 2 P. M., upon arrival of mid-day trains 
from Boston and Providence. Returning, leaves Camp- 
ground, Oak Bluffs Wharf, at 11 a. m., and 5 P. Mm. 
Steamer Canonicus will run, comme neing Wedneeday, 
18th, including Tuesday, 24th. Leaves New Bedford 
for Edgartown at ll a. M., touching at Oak Bluffs 
Wharf, and Holmes’ Hole and Wood’s Hole. Returning, 
leaves Edgartown at 6.15 a. m., touching qt Oak Bluffs, 
Holmes’ Hole, and Wood’s Hole. 
Steamboat Company will not be responsible for 
freight, after it is landed on the wharves. 

Anprew L. Prerce, Agent. 
New Bedford, 7 mo. 19, 1869. 
HAMILTON C JAMP- ME ETIN( ¢.—This meeting will 
commence on Monday, Aug. 16, and close the Saturday 
following. The first public service will be held at 2 o'- 
clock Pp. M.,on Monday, previous to which hour, it is 
expected that all the work of erecting tents will have 
been completed. 

All tents in the care of the Association will be put up 
as usual. Every tent’s company must provide their 
own lamps, but can purchase kerosene oil of the Associ- 
ation 
The arrangements for Board are ample for all; tables 
will be spread and seats provided for 1,000 at once, in 
tight but airy buildings. The price of Board will be for 
the week, $4.50; per day, $1.20; for dinner, 65 cents; 
for breakfast and supper, 50 cents each. Children under 
twelve years, half price. 

Railroad fares, $1.00 from Boston to Hamilton and 
return ; same rate of reduction for other stations 

The Grove is 22 miles from Boston, on the Eastern 
Railroad, and one mile from the Depot at Hamilton. 
Coaches are provided to carry all passengers from the 
Depot to the Grove, at 10 cents each. 

Persons desiring to erect private cottages or tents, can 
secure locations by applying to T. P. Richardson, esq., 
Lynn, or J. P. Magee, esq., Boston. 

The Association during the present year have expended 
largely of time and money in making improvements. 
New carriage roads, avenuvs, and paths have been laid 
out and graded, the underbrush cleared up, the grounds 
newly fenced, anda large building has been provided at 
the Depot for’ protection in stormy weather. All which 
will render the Grove more attractive, and it is expected 
that the churches on the Boston and Lynn Districts will 
take a special interest in this camp-meeting, the only one 
provided for their districts, and send large delegations to 
remain on the ground the entire week to labor for the 
glory of God in advancing the interest of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, and to return home with joy, bringing their 
sheaves with them. Joun G. Cary, Sec’y. 
July 29. St. 





Business _Patices. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMAN, If you would be beauti- 
ful, use Hagan’s Magnolia Balm. 

It gives a pure blooming Complexion and restores 
Youthful Beauty. 

Its effects are gradual, natural, and perfect. 

It removes Redness, Blotches, and Pimples, cures 
Tan, Sunburn, and Freckles, and makes a lady of 
thirty appear but twenty. 

The Magnolia Balm makes the skin smooth and 
pearly : the eye bright and clear; the cheek giow 
with the bloom of youth, and imparts afresh, plump 
appearance to the countenance, No lady need com- 
plain of her complexion, when 74 cents will purchase 
this delightful article. 

The best article to dress the Hair is Lyon’s Kath- 
airon. 251 duly 29, 4t 9s* 


DUTCHER’S LIGHTNING FLY-KILLER. 


Death to the living! Long live the Killers! Sold 


by Dealers everywhere. 
July 22, 4t 144* 


HILL'S REMEDY. 


Are you intending to go to camp-meeting this sea- 
son 

Nothing in Providence preventing I shall. 

Did you ever take HILL’s REMEDY with you ? No. 
Well I advise you to do so. See what Bro. Allen says 
about it : “lL know of nothing better to carry to camp- 
meeting than “ /ti’s Remedy.” 

FARMINGTON, June 20, 1369. 





JOHN ALLEN, 

M. 8. Burr, 26 Tremont st., Boston, said, ** that Hiil’s 

Remedy was deserving of a wide sale, for he knew of 
many cures it had wrough ; » 

For sale at M. 8. Burrs, J.J. Pike, Chelsea, and inall 
the borders of New England > 

Rev. T. Hill, Soie Proprietor, W. Waterville, Me. 
e aly 1, 8% 51 





MONEY WANTED 


At 7 per cent. 
near Boston. Title perfect. 
to Agent of Z1Ion’s HERALD. 
Office, 11 Cornhill. 


Mortgage on first-class real estate 
Security ample. Refer 
Address, W. F., Herald 
July 15, 4t ° 
BURR’S PATENT NURSING BOTTLE. Tue most Per- 
fect and Convenient Nursing Bottle in the World. We 
supply the trade with all parts of the Bottle separate- 
ly when required, including Burr’s Silvered Wire Brush, 
which is of INESTIMABLE value to the Infant, as it 
keeps the Tube perfectly sweet and free from acid, es- 
pecially in warm weather. Price of Brush, 10 cts. 
BURR & PERRY, Successors to M. 8. BuRR & Co., 
Wholesale Druggists, 26 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
71 June 10, tr 4o" 
For SALE. A House and Lot in Auburndale, situated 
near the Lasell Seminary, six minutes’ walk from the 
depot, having deli:htful surroundings. The lot con- 
tains & acre laid out in lawn, garden anu driveways. 
The house is a French roof Cottage, containing seven 
large rooms and a wash-room. Furnace, Gas, and 
Water in the house. There is also a Stable and Car- 
riage-house of the same style as the house. Buildings 
all new, and built in the most thorough manner. Im- 
provements now begun near this plac» will greatly 
enhance its value. Price $6,500 and ne less. Apply at 
HERALD Oflice. 
May 27, tr 








Dr. WARREN’S BILIOUS BITTERS, for purifying the 
Blood, curing Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Biliousness, 
Headache, Dizziness, Loss of Appetite, and all Spring 
Complaints; for Cleansing, Strengthening, Invigorat- 
ing, and Regulating the Human System, has no equal 
in the world. Sold by all Druggists. 

BURR & PERRY, Wholesale Druggists, General 
Agents, 26 Tremont St., Boston. 
16l June 10 tf 42 
lO LET. A WALL TENT, on Willimantic Camp 

Ground, 14x14, with a floor. Also, an A Tent, 
JAMES ALLEN. 





H. P. em, President. 
t. 


Kent’s Hill, July 15. July 22. 








A I BRYAN NT & CO., 
NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
151 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


Advertisements inserted in all th 
in the country. a daly ae her 


BEAPFORD ACADEMY. 
The Hye ag mag year of this School for Youn 
Ladies will open Sept. The revised and ad avanced 
course of study Lak Latin and French, or Music, 
Superior facilities are afforded for the study ef Greek, 
German, Painting, and Drawing. Through the lib- 
erality of friends, a new building has been erected, 
which will be completed in a few weeks, and will af- 
ford accommodations superior to those of any other 
institution for young ladies in the country. Terms, in 
the preparatory department, per year, $266; and in the 
higher course, per year, $290. Application may be 
made to Miss A. H. JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, 
Mass., Or in Boston to Dr. R. Anderson. at the Mis- 
sionary House. . D. KINGSBURY. 
Bradford, Mass. , July 12, 1969" 161 Ang. 5, St 


pi Important to Invalids! 


tz ALL ‘SUFFERERS 
From Pulmonary Diseases, Nervous Debility, Female 
Weaknesses, or Chronic Disorders of any nature, 
and all whose Vital vorene - de pressed, 


dering pece 
NERVOUS 





ren ssar 
TONIC AND INV TGORATOR, 
Are earnesily recommendeu to use 


WINCHESTER’S 


° 
y % 
Hypophosphites, 
The ¢ specific Remedy fo 
mn 

CONSUMPTION! 

Nervous and General Debility, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Neuralgia, Paralysis, Wasting, Serofula, Loes of 
Strength, Flesh. and Appetite. Dyspepsia, and 
Indigestion, Impurities of the Blood, Fe- 
male Complaints, Chr. nic Diarrhea, 
Maladies of Children, ete. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every city, 
town and village, througheut the United States and 
Canadas, Prices, $1 and $3 per bottle. Three large, 
or six small, $5. 

Circulars, Information, and Advice free. 

J. WINCHESTER & CO., posastetare, 

36 JOHN sT., New York, 
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W ESLey AN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, Mass. 
One of the oldest and best patronized Semina- 

ries of New England for Ladies and Gentlemen. All 

branches usuai in first-class institu‘ions; -—> Music, 

Drawing, Painting, ete. Prices modera Fal! term 

commences Aug. 75, 1869. EDWARD COOKE, 

71 Aug. 5.4t 3i5* Principal. 


WILL BE READY AUGUST 25th. 


PENUEL; 


OR 
Face to Face with God. 
VINELAND, 
MANHEIM, 

ROUND LAKE. 

Being Sermons, Testimonies, and Incidents of the 
three Great National Camp Meetings, held 
at Vineland, Manheim, and Round 


Lake, in 1867, 1868, and 1869, 
respectively. 




















This work opens a new field in Religious Literature, 
being excellent sermons on the Higher Christian 
Life, or Entire Sanctification, by those who know its 
power, and are anxious o.hers should prove its worth. 

Its practical and ever Christ-iike teachings will be 
found admirably adapted to promote ai iy in indi- 
vidual hearts aud in the Churches. Price 


C. PALMER, Jr., Publisher, 
14 BIBLE HOUSB, New York. 
401 Aug. 5, 2t 12* 


“NE W ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIG. 
THE LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. 
Piano Forte, Organ, and Vocal Culture. 


The most eminent instructors in each department. 
LECTURES, CONCERTS, ORATORIO REHEARSALS, 
each once @ week, and ELEMK* TARY INSTRUCTION 
three times a week, FREE TO lL UPILS. 

Situations procured for pupils. Fall term begins 
Sept. 13. Pupiis received and classified on and after 
August 30. Send for Circular te E, TOURJEER, VDirec- 
tor, Boston Music Hall. 

161 5, 6t 43° 


Al ‘ rl 
FOR SALE. 

The subscriber has aCANVAS 
CAMP MEETING TENT 
He wishes to sell. Said Tent is 7x12 feet and 6 feet 
high under the eaves. The frame is of Cedar. and is 
ae by smail iron bolts. The Tent is at Stirling 

J. HAMB 


Camp Ground, Inquirecf W.d. LETON. 
Hopkinton, Mass., July 29. Aug. 5. 


THE 


Bank of California, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


CAPITAL, - - - 
SURPLUS,- - - 
AGENCIES. 

VIRGINIA CITY, 

GOLD HILL, 

AUSTIN, 

WHITE PINE, 
RUBY CITY, Jdaho. 

A General Banking and Exchange Business trans- 

acted by the Bank and Agencies. 

Funds deposited with us for investment in Farming 
Lands, City, or other property on the Pacific Coast, 
will be paid by yt 3 or otherwise in oy par’ of 
California, Oregon, Idaho, and in the Mining Districts 
of Nevada, through the Bank and Agencies as above, 
on the most favorable terms. 


LEES & WALLER, Bankers, 











$5,000,000 Gold. 
1,200,000 do. 


l NEVA DA , 











Aplpy to 
Eavanon, Ct., July 20, Aug.5,3 * 








And Agents for the Bank of Californiain New York, 
Aug. 5, 4t 144" 


